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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (astablished 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER. 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 

NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

will hold the following Auctions: 

OCTOBER 1, 2.—An extremely fine and extensive 
Collection of United States, including many 
exceotional and highly-valuable pieces; also 
rarities and selections of other foreign coun- 
tries. 

OCTOBER 8, 9, 10.—The magnificent “J. P. 
Greenland” Collection of Great Britain and 
Colonies, offered by order of J. P. Greenland, 
Esq., of Weston-super-Mare 

OCTOBER 15, 16.—A Very Fine Wholesale Auction 
with, on the Second Day. rarities and selections 
of British Empire countries, including an 
extremely valuable Colonial Collection offered 
as one lot. 

OCTOBER 22, 23.—An unusually fine British 
Empire Collection, including a Specialised 
Collection of Canada in seven volumes, and 
containing many outstanding rarities; also a 
15-volume General Collection, very strong in 
modern Colonials, offered by order G. G. Kent, 
Esq., of Highgate, London, N.6. 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales available as published, 

price 3d. each, post paid. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. ‘(EstabJished in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Shettield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622, 

PERSONAL 
‘NN ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 

WELbeck 4947. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 

Hallam Street. W.1. 

OMFORTS. NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 
BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or for 


39-42, 








residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. Booklet from: INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 


ENTLEWOMAN, keen, experienced gardener, 

country lover, with car, would help garden 
part exchange unfurnished rooms, country house, 
Suffolk, or good roomy cottage Good cook 
later part time available. Gentlefolk. References 
exchanged.—Box ¢ 
LA?* returning to liberated country will sell 

privately, magnificent Chinese hand embroi- 
deries, bric-a-brac, objets dart, china, soft goods, 
shawls, hangings, etc. No dealers.—Phone for 
app’ment to view in private flat, TEMple Bar 6446. 

ARY EMBREY is happy to announce that, in 

response to requests from those who have 
heard her broadcasts and read her articles on 
BEAUTY CULTURE and GOOD GROOMING, she 
is arranging for consultations by post. Full 
details of this expert personal service will be sent 
on request.—Box 216, 
—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited WILLIAM WILLETT,. LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the 





first and 


still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 


or improved to suit all 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
AFE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, $.W.7. 
VANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
for fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or *phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with notes © other slaughter methods.—MAJOR 
C. VAN DER BYL Wappenham, Towcester 
AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craf smanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bovrd Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
OOKPLA “ES designed and printed to your 
special , quirements. Stamp for full narticu- 
lars.—CLAR ‘E, Lane Head, Windermere. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New F .2u Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
Cu JOTHING WAN12D, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Ridiug Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 


purposes. Especially 


Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS. 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4 
CORSE TS Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corse ts returned to you ina 
reasonable time after accertance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C.. CORSET 
RENOVATING CO LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 





MISCELLANEOUS 
}IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396.) 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CoO., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
ARM TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 
with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 
IREPLACE renovation and 
CHARLES BARKER, 
on-Avon. 
OUNTAIN 





repair, consult 
Tiddington, Stratford- 


PEN REPAIRS done _ quickly. 
Fountain Pens. A large number of pens for 
sale, 226 each, all guaranteed.—F. W. CLEVE- 
LAND. 14, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling —MRS LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 6. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ACK BARCLAY, world’s largest retailer of 
Rolls Royce and Bentley, invites your en- 
quiries. Stock Lists sent on application (1d. 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George Street, Hanover 
q., London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. JACK BARCLAY 
LTD. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from se . measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES—Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon), Est. 1760, 
ATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Fifty coloured prints by Henry Alken in 
perfect condition, about 18 inches by 10 inches 


over mount. Suitable for framing. £25.—H.J.F.. 
klibank, Orscot. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 


colds, obesity. headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 

ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 

—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
ILK, NYLON AND RAYON’ STOCKINGS 
invisibly mended in three days. Callers only 
no post.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 
109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate 
Circus) 
STAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M chr.), LTD , Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or ‘Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR). 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
nieces, CHINA, GLASS. ETC. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture, and Silver, in good con- 
dition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD'S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will valeu or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World's Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 


_GARDENING 








EARDED FLAG IRISES newest varieties 
including reds and pinks, 18/- per dozen 
mixed, for sale.—Box 173. 


B=5t SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof. 

25 x 2 yds., 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 25 x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4, 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDBY, 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

»herwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


ARDEN PLANNING Design and supervision 

of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., LL.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 








Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min.3 lines.) 


GARDENING 

EARDED IRIS, lovely clear lavender, name 

mislaid, 9d. each, 7/6 doz., post free.—SIBLEY, 
Stonehealed, Plumpton, Sussex. 

ULBS. Autumn Crocus immense bulbs, 10/- 

dozen. Spring Crocus, yellow and mixed, 40/- 
100; enormous bulbs (penny size), 60/- 100. Muscari, 
grape hyacinths, 15/- and 20/- 100. White Madonna 
Lilies, 18/- and 24/- dozen. Crown Imperials, 24/- 
dozen. Tulips, Clara Butt, Rev. Ewbank, 40/- 100; 
choice mixture, 35/- 100. Daffodils and Narcissi, 
King Alfred, Emperor, Empress, Tresserve, 40/- 
100. Baths Flame, Bonfire, 35/- 100. Pheasant 
Eye, double white, 20/- 100. Fine mixture, 25/- 100; 
225/- 1,000. Full Listld. All carriage paid, c.w.o. 
—CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 

LOCHES—GARDENER’S BEST FRIEND. Used 

rightly, Chase Cloches work food-growing 
miracles. Double or treble your ordinary crops 
without increase of space. Vegetables three to 
four weeks earlier and supplies the year round. 
Protection against losses from cutting winds. 
Start with so hes at once. Write for details. 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 

ARWIN AND MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Finest mixture selected flowering bulbs. 
1st size per 100, 40/-; per 50, 22/6. 2nd size per 100, 
30/-; per 50, 166. Mixed Daffodils and Narcissus 
including the leading varieties. Ist size per 100, 
20 -; per 50,116. 2nd size per 100, 15/-; per 50, 8/6. 
Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, 
50 of each, 226. Price list on application, 1d. 
stamp. Carriage paid for c.w.o.—WINDMILL 
NURSERIES, Crawley, Sussex. 

ENNIS MOTOR MOWERS, Allen Motor 
Scythes, Pegson-Marlow Wheelbarrow Pumps, 
Rowtrac and Rotary Hoe Motor Cultivators 
For details of the above and other labour-saving 
implements for the garden and estate, West- 
country readers are invited to write: J. T. LOWE, 
LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 

OTOR and Hand Lawn Mowers overhauled 

and repaired; grinding up to 30 in. a special- 
ity. Trade work accepted. A few motor and hand 
machines for sale and exchange. Good prices 
paid for second-hand machines.—DALE, JONES 
AND CO., 81, Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1 
RCHARD PLANTING. Excellent stocks of 
highest quality Apples, Pears, Plums, Gages, 
Cherries, Berries, Nuts, Vines, Figs, Peaches and 
Nectarines. Our advisory and travelling ins>ec- 
tion service includes soil testing and pollinaticn 














planning. Selection of profitable varieties tor 
investment, cultural instructions. Si nrle 
routine maintenance and marketing. Trade 


terms on orders over £20. Details and catalozues 
free.—SQUIRE MITTON, LTD., The Vine rd, 
Morden Road, London, S.E.3. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Ola London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
ECATEURS, well made, 126, packing and 
postage 1- extra. Money refunded if dis- 
satisfied.—E. REES, 35, Strawberry Hill Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN LTD.. Seedsmen. Histon. Cambs. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT 
beg to offer limited quantities of Apples: 
Cox’s Orange, Bramley’s Seedling Cordons, 15 - 
each (all on Paradise II). Trained Peaches, 
Nectarines from 25- to 40- each. Bush Plums, 
Gages, 96 each (all on Mussell). Blackcurrants, 
3 years selected, 1 9, 18 - doz. (Ministry Certified), 
2 years 13, 126 doz. Gooseberry, Careless, 29, 
30-doz. Roses: Climbers, Paul’s Scarlet, Ameri- 
can Pillar, etc., 5- each. Polyanthas: Kirsten 
Poulsen, Else Poulsen, etc., 46 each (all on Rosa 
Canina). Rhododendron species and Hybrids, also 
Cupressus for immediate effect. 














“ COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE" for sale, 21 Aug., '42 to 
27 July, “44, 153 copies. Exc. cond. Offers to 
Box 239. 
OUNTRY LIFE" complete, for 1944, good 
condition. Offers.—Mrs. COLTART, Middle- 


brook, Bishop’s Waltham, Southampton. 
OUNTRY LIFE from October 2, 1942, to 
April 6, 1945, seven missing.—Offers to 
PITMAN, Callipe, Balcombe, Sussex. 
OR SALE. 44 copies ‘COUNTRY LIFE” year 
1944. Good condition. Offers.—-O’NEIL, 
21, Rutland Road, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE.” 
November 25, and December 9, 1911. 
please, to LUDFORD, Fern Lea, Four 
Sutton Coldfield. 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ Will pay full price and 
postage. Up to one month late unim- 
portant if posted regularly.—Please write to 
MRS. OGILVIE, Glasnacardoch Lodge, Morar, 
Inverness-shire. 
ANT to buy weekly, regularly, ‘Country 
Life’’ and *‘Horse & Hound.” Postage paid.— 
LT. WILLS, *'Firtrees,”’ Flitwick, Beds. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions te 


Copies of November 18, 
Price, 
Oaks, 





NITTERS WANTED for Ladies’ Cardigans a and 
Gloves. Spare time at home.—Write, Box 91. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AJOR, R.E., public school education, age 33, 

requires post as Adviser and Manager of 
Building Works to one or more country estates 
in England or Northern Ireland. Extensive 
experience of rural building including legislation, 
new construction, repairs, and restoration of 
old buildings, farm layouts, etc.—Box 280. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—_PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
Ist Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

















Winter Aconites, 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, , El 
bethan Country House in 10 acres —de}iy 

ful grounds, within easy reach of rogel 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton,  jnja: 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and w stock 
bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRET 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
ROWBOROUGH SSH 
CREST HOTEL ’ 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” jer t 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington ms, 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with by 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weat tenr 
court. Lift. 
ODSTONE, SURREY. WONHAM {ocs 
a Country Hotel in beautiful sur nding 














Convenient for London. H. and c. in iroor 
Golf. Terms from 5 gens. weekly. T Sour 
Godstone 2170. 

WEST) NST 


[LONDON 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and se. ied 
close to Whitehall and only one minute om ty 
Park and Underground Station. Well lishe 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted and 
basins, telephone and central heating th ¢ 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfa 
Attractive features include a particular hary 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and privy rv 7 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 317 Tel 
grams: Erminites, London. 

ONDON WILTON HOT: 

WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W 
Central fo: all parts of London. Room, 
breakfast from 136. Opposite Victoria 
cata near —— ultural Hall. Victoria 2( 

JSSEX NEAR P' 
1 AND COUNTR) Cl 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
ACountry House Hotel, every comfort and | cheer 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stab): 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gn 
WITZERLAND IN ENGLAND, 800 ft. hig: 
unsurpassed scenery, perfect food, freedor 
friendliness. Terms 21- per day, inclusiv 
Vacancies from October 1.—BNNE. I DE SCHI! 








GEN. MISS S. B. JEWSON, M.A. (Canta 
Euroclydon, Drybrook, Glos. Tel.: Drybrook 2 
RELOYHAN MANOR HOTEL, ST. IVES 
Re-opened September 1. Also open f 


Winter Residents. 
ESTWARD HO —NORTHAM “'‘CLEVELANDS 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club} Hotel. Tel.: Northam 30) 
YNDHURST PRIVATE HOTEL, WADE 
BRIDGE, NORTH CORNWALL. Te!l.: 22) 
Have few vacancies for Winter Residence. [ver 








comfort. H. & C. Bedrooms. Central. Eas 

reach sea. 

ean LIVESTOCK = 
EAUTIFUL LIVER AND WHITE ENGL 





SPRINGER SPANIELS. Whelped 
Strong bone, healthy puppies, excellent pedi 
10 guineas each.—KINMARTIN KENNEL, M 
Station Lane, Pitsea. Ex. Vange 3116. 

HAMPION PEDIGREE black and tan Dact 
shund Pups, 12-15 guineas.—MRS. PINRCE 
BUTLER, N. Baddesley Vicarage, Southamptor 

UNTER-STEEPLECHASER for sale 70 

Working, 5-year-old, 16.1. Sire Gallince 
grandsire Spion Kop. Well mannered le 
BINGLEY, Pegglesworth, Andoversford, Glos 

ERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. The ides! rict 
milkers for private households, etc. iver- 
tiser offers, at really genuine bargain ices 
several freshly calved, down-calving, auiumn 
winter-, and spring-calving Cows and Hei! rs 
the above two most splendid breeds. Also a few 
yearlings. All extra hardy.—LANGLEY L\/DGE 
FARM, Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 
EAT GRANULATED, 176 cwt. (approx 

carriage paid. CRUSHED OYSTER 8S! &L! 
1 cwt. 25-, 56 lbs. 15- carriage paid. HOP 
MANURE 20- cwt. carriage paid. PA’ ROT 
FOOD, 5 pints 20-. BUDGERIGAR SE! ), 4 
pints 20-. CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pint 20 
All post free. —ROTUNDA FOODS, South eet 
Dorking, Surrey. 

ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. Com and 
see our 64 months ol at point of lav; you 
cannot manage. write us your reqvire nts 
Satisfaction gvaranteed.—FERNLANDS °.t 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 
ED SETTER PUPPIES. Strong and ha: me 
litter born June 1. High-class br ing 

10 guineas each.—CLARKE, 125, Park vad 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
hHETLAND SHEEPDOG PUPPIES. Sal and 
white bitch, tri-colour dog and bitch, .am- 
pion pedigree, 3 months, delightful pets rom 
10 gns.—BUCK, Braeside, Walliswood, ( ley. 











Surrey. 
MOOTH FOX-TERRIER Pedigree Dog P _ »les 
Small breed, well-reared and_ inte nt 


Born 12/545, £8 8s. One Dog born 208 ‘44 gis- 
tered K.C., £15 15s.—-MELVILLE-JA(C IN 
Mount Farm, Hailsham, Sussex. 
PORTING DOG BREEDER has except ally 
fine Puppies of the following bree for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Lab: ors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spar 5.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge ath, 
Horsham. es 
PRINGER SPANIEL DOG PUPPIES fc ile. 
Pedigree sire, very good working in. 
Very attractive, healthy pups, ready a 
BINGLEY, Pegglesworth, Andoversford. G1 
ABLE FOUL :kY, best white fleshed, wy 
breed L.S. and L.S.xR.1.R. cockerels, 5 ks 

old 5’- each, 8 weeks old 8 - each, carriag* id, 
in non-returnable boxes. Live delivery ind 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with or vee 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 
"THOROUGHBRED BAY GELDING for e: 
16 hands, 8 years old; lovely mouth nd 
manners; beautiful comfortable ride; very ‘ti 
very quiet in all traffic; absolutely sound; o. 1er 
in Far East.—Apply, MRS. MYERS, Wins. 1rd, 
near Minehead, Somerset. 








OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 534 
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MRS. DONALD MacBRAYNE 

ne Mrs. MacBrayne, before her marriage Miss Elizabeth Luttrell, younger daughter of the late Captain Hugh 
id, Fownes Luttrell, M.P., of Dunster Castle, Somerset, and of Mrs. Fownes Luttrell, of Bussage, 
= Gloucestershire, has been for some time Hon. Secretary to the London Anglo-Polish Society. Her 
; marriage took place on September 1 to Captain L. Donald MacBrayne, The Queen’s Own Cameron 
nd Highlanders (a prisoner of war for five years), son of the late Mr. Laurence MacBrayne, of 8, Park 


. Circus, Glasgow, and of Mrs. MacBrayne, of Bedford. 
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LIMITING FACTORS 


OWEVER quickly we build up our 
export trade, the new Minister of 


Agriculture reminded industrial 
Manchester last week, it is quite 


clear that for some time to come we shall have 
to look twice at every penny we spend abroad. 
“The limiting factor,’’ Mr. Tom Williams went 
on, ‘‘is no longer shipping but foreign exchange. 
Before we decide to import anything, we shall 
no longer have to ask ourselves ‘How much 
cargo space is this going to take up?’ but ‘How 
much is this going to cost in foreign currency ? 
Could we produce it at home?’”’ The applica- 
tion to agriculture needs little underlining, and 
it is most encouraging to find Labour Ministers 
pointing out that if the war has taught us 
anything at all it is the interdependence of town 
and country; that food is not something which 
is always waiting for us in the shop window 
so long as we have money to buy it, but some- 
thing which has to be planned and worked for 
years ahead by farmers and farm workers who, 
if they were to neglect their jobs, would force 
the rest of the nation to go without. Equally 
important is it that Manchester and _ this 
country’s associated Chambers of Commerce 
should be demanding long-term stability for 
agriculture as an essential pre-requisite of 
economic security, and as providing, so long as 
it prospers, an expanding market for home 
industries and improving demand for manu- 
factured goods. 

Mr. Williams proceeded to describe the duty 
of the agricultural community as being to 
maintain the highest level of production of 
those foods which the nation needs and which 
our soil is best fitted to produce. ‘‘ Highest 
level”’ he defined as the maximum which can 
be secured with the manpower, machinery and 
fertilisers available to us while maintaining the 
fertility of the land, and to-day it is well that 
he should have defined productivity in terms 
of labour rather than of acreage. Mr. H. D. 
Walston has recently pointed out that our 
farming system, before the days of cheap 
imported food, was evolved with the simple 
idea of getting the largest amount of food that 
was possible from every acre in the land. 
Labour was relatively plentiful and cheap. The 
limiting factor was the area of land available. 
Now all that has changed, but the system has 
not changed sufficiently with it. Industry has 
absorbed so much of the man-power formerly 
employed on the land that the basic question is 
no longer one of increasing output per acre but 
of increasing output per man. The land which 
went out of cultivation between the wars was 
not the land which gave the lowest yields, but 
lands which required the largest amount of 
labour to work them. It was the heavy Midland 
clays that became derelict rather than the light 
lands of East Anglia with their lighter yields. 
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Mr. Walston very sensibly argues that hence- 
forward our farming target must be maximum 
production per man-hour rather than maximum 
production per acre, and with this the new 
Minister would no doubt agree. It certainly 
does not invalidate his plea for national support 
in getting the manpower agriculture requires 
and for help in seeing that farm workers have 
wages and conditions which will keep them 
contented with their work. Even here, however, 
there are some very practical limiting factors 
to be kept in mind. High wages can easily 
bankrupt an industry unless the rate of pro- 
duction keeps pace with them as they mount, 
and many of those who are now demanding 
further immediate increases in agricultural 
wage rates forget that farm workers may have 
‘“‘concealed’’ wages in the shape of cheap rents 
and of perquisites which the townsman does 
not share, but which have to be met in the 
agricultural balance-sheet. Mr. Williams asks 
that the farm worker’s wife should have housing 
conditions as good as she could hope for in the 
town. Here the limiting factors at the moment 
are the shortage of building materials and 
building labour, and the present Government 
will certainly not bring a rural housing millen- 
ium any nearer by adhering to the unsym- 
pathetic and obstructive attitude towards 
rural reconditioning which Mr. Greenwood 
announced the other day. 


THE HARBOUR 


LD green boats by the old sea wall 
Rocked by a green tide; 
Huddled and hurt, they come to hide 
From the wild seas outside, 
Heeding not the sea birds’ call, 
Seagulls calling mournfully, 
“Out to sea! Out to sea!”’ 


Old grey ships by the old sea wall, 
Their haven gained at last, 
Dripping sail and drooping mast, 
All their glory long since past, 
Do they hear the sea birds’ call 2 
Do they long once more to be 
Out to sea, out to sea? 


PHYLLIS HOWELI. 


PRISONERS AND POTATOES 


ELL over 100,000 prisoners of war helped 

to gather our corn harvest, and very 
soon they will be busy lifting potatoes and 
sugar-beet. With their help farmers should be 
able to get the main potato crop lifted and 
safely stored at the right time, which is late 
September and October. Too many potatoes 
were left in the ground until Christmas last 
year. Crops were partly wasted and consumers 
went short in the Summer before the new 
season’s early crops were ready. This Autumn 
there are the extra hands and the War Agri- 
cultural Committees who control them should 
see that they are employed to full advantage, 
giving first priority to the lifting of potatoes 
and beet. The Germans are proving such 
assiduous workers that their labour, for which 
the farmer pays Is. an hour, has looked cheap 
judged by present wage scales. The Italians 
have not over-exerted themselves and the 
shilling rate was an ample charge for them. 
With more Germans and fewer Italians there 
is a good case for revising the hourly rate. No 
one wants prisoners to be undercutting the 
wages paid to our own farm workers. 


A GREAT EXHIBITION FOR 1951 ? 


HE suggestion for holding an International 
Exhibition in London about six years 
hence—which incidentally would mark the 
centenary of the first ever held—obviously has 
many general considerations to commend it: 
the birth of a new era, the needs of trade, the 
advances of science and so on. But is it desir- 
able, or possible, on physical grounds? The vast 
demands of reconstruction, rebuilding, and 
recovery of exports seem likely to occupy all 
Britain’s available resources for at least a 
decade without the diversion of effort involved 
by a display that, on the Wembley precedent 
after the last war, would probably fail finan- 
cially. It is useless to contemplate a festivity 
on a world scale before there is some prospect 
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of being able to accommodate visitors to 
besides meeting the requirements of Londo: ’s 
resident population. And where would it , 
held? There seems a general reluctance 5 
consider a suburban site—necessarily even n 
remote this than last time—whereas to req) 
tion the central parks, for at least three y« 

would be an intolerable deprivation to t 
normal users and create problems of traffic 

passenger control during the exhibition i: 
with which current facilities could only be n 

to cope by extravagant expenditure. Yet s 
exhibitions, and quantities of foreign visit 
must be taken into account in replann 
London as one of the three metropolitan cent 
of the new world. It would be worth plan: 
an area of London that is due for reconstruct 
in such a way that periodic exhibitions cc 
take place there, or so that the lay-out and s: 
of the buildings of one great exhibition coulc ¢ 
adapted subsequently to permanent uses. Mc .- 
while a series of limited trade exhibitions n 
existing centres would meet the real needs, ¢ d 
resources, of war-shattered Europe. 
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THE PIG CLUBS 


HE recently published agricultural sta’ s- 
tics showed a considerable increase in 
the pig population (as of other livestock) on 
farms of substantial size in accordance with 1 \e 
policy of returning to a moré balanced agii- 
culture. But it must be remembered that a 
large number of our pigs are reared by indivi- 
duals whose stock does not appear in tiie 
returns, and the enterprise of small pig-keepers 
in increasing the nation’s food stocks at a time 
when scarcity of feeding-stuffs was cutting at 
the root of large-scale production must not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed and uncommended. 
The Annual Report of the Small Pig Keepers’ 
Council shows a remarkable development of the 
club system since the Council was formed at the 
beginning of the war. By March, 1941, only 735 
clubs had been registered. Last March the net 
total was over 5,000, and the corresponding 
figure for pigs owned by club members had gone 
up from 15,316 in March, 1941, to 141,913. In 
the preceding six monthly period Pig Owner 
Clubs sold 62 per cent. of these pigs to the 
Ministry of Food and the figures for the year 
show that the pig club movement was actually 
responsible for producing in this way about 
8,000 tons of meat to supplement the national 
supplies. More adverse conditions now hold 
than during the war. The disbandment of 
Civil Defence organisations has brought about 
a reduction in co-operative clubs and the 
collection of kitchen waste by local authorities 
for sale to commercial producers has affecivd 
the amount of foodstuffs available in urban 
areas. Last Winter, too, potatoes were in very 
short supply. In spite of all these drawbac':s, 
however, the movement continues to grow a id 
the number and size of the clubs to incre: 


IN THE SCRUMMAGE 


¥ is pleasant to know that Rugby foot! 1! 
is beginning once more, that certain fam: ts 
clubs such as the Harlequins and Blackhe: /h 
and Richmond (as a combined side) will  ¢ 
restored to life, and that there will again b a 
University match at Twickenham. The sea n 
opens with a revised rule as to when the i 11 
is fairly in the scrummage and exactly wha a 
man in the front row of it may or may not 0 
with his foot. If only this rule could be effect e 
in preventing the sense of frustration cau: 4 
by almost endless whistling, what a blessing + 
would be! Even the instructed spectator fir s 
it hard to know or to care very much what 3 
allowed in the heart of the scrummage, and » 
the uninstructed but equally enthusiastic it s 
in the nature of an esoteric mystery, but bo 1 
unite in thinking that constant and prolong 1 
fantasias on the whistle are a nuisance and Cc: 1 
go far to ruin the game as a spectacle. It 5 
rather hard to believe that a new and elabora ? 
drafting of a section, however skilful, can \ 
much. More depends on the players and on t 
referee. However, it would be a pity to sta ¢ 
the season in a cynical spirit, and till we a @ 
disillusioned we must hope that it will wor< 
wonders and that the whistle will have a con - 
parative holiday. 
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G. Bernard Wood 


AN ESKDALE LANDSCAPE, NORTH: YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HEAR that the giant kiwi, which New 
Zealand troops of the last war carved out 
of the turf on the Salisbury Plain downs 
near Bulford, has been weeded and cleaned 
up recently by a battalion of the Devonshire 
Regiment, and that a photograph of the “ bird,’’ 
looking its best after the moult, has been sent 
to the New Zealand Government to remind 
them that they are not forgotten in this country. 

This kiwi, in common with many other 
carvings out of the turf on chalk downs, was 
allowed to grow over with weeds during the 
war as these prominent and easily-seen land- 
imarks would have proved of value to bombing 
enemy aeroplanes. I hear that the famous 
White Horse near Uffington in Berkshire has 
also had its victory cleaning, but do not know 
if steps have been taken yet to weed the 
\ustralian ‘‘rising sun,’’ also a relic of staunch 
comrades of the last war, which is such a marked 
feature on the hillside to the north of the 
Salisbury-Warminster road. 

Another, and not quite so famous, White 
Horse as the Berkshire one, which looked 
extremely dim and shabby when I saw it a 
ortnight ago, is that which is cut out of the 
turf on the high downs east of Weymouth. 
rhe horse itself probably dates back to Danish 
lays, but in the eighteenth century the loyal 
nhabitants of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
idded a rider, George III, overlooking the fact 
-hat the horse was facing the wrong way, and 
that the monarch was shown turning his back 
mn the twin seaside resorts he made so famous. 


* * 
* 


HAVE pleasant memories of this White 
Horse, as years ago I rented as a shoot the 
length of these downs from Sutton Poyntz, the 
subject of a photograph in a recent issue of 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


Country LIFE, to the neighbourhood of 
Pokeswell. It was one of those shoots on which 


the sport depends almost entirely on the direc- 
tion and temperature of the wind, and in normal 
weather with a south or south-west breeze 
nothing very startling might be expected—just 
the odd downland covey of partridges here and 
there, and always as wild as hawks, and the 
ubiquitous hare, which like all upland hares 
was of surprising size. If, however, there came 
a spell of bitter nor’-easters at the right time of 
the year, and one went out on the coldest day 
when the wind was at gale force, it was a very 
different tale, for it seemed that all the part- 
ridges from the country south of Dorchester 
had taken sanctuary on the sheltered lee side 
of the downs. A number of pheasants also 
would desert their coverts to the north for the 
gorse patches on the south side of this long hill, 
and hares would be as thick as flies round a 
Middle Eastern camp kitchen. 


* * 
* 


UCH days, however, occurred but seldom, 

and immediately the gale dropped the game 
would return to their old haunts. I do recollect 
though that the near hind leg of the White 
Horse round about the stifle usually held an 
extremely wild pack of ‘‘ Frenchmen” in a con- 
venient patch of broom, and if one gun was 
placed on the withers, another on the muzzle 
and a third on the fetlocks of the off fore, while 
the beaters (one man and a dog) came in where 


the rump meets the tail, a brace might be bagged 
with luck. 
a” ms * 
T was on one of these bitter nor’-easter days 
that another gun and I, having dealt 
with all the more palatable game on the shoot, 
found that wily and usually unapproachable 
bird, the wood-pigeon, in one of his rare moods 
when he loses all sense of taking precautions, 
and offers himself as an easy target—and such 
moods are very rare indeed. A pack of some 
two hundred of them were hard at work 
destroying a small kale patch at the top of the 
hill, and on the lee side of this plot, where the 
downs fell away sharply to the valley below, 
there was a dry-stone wall about four feet in 
height. We put the pigeons up from the kale 
at very close range, the roar of the wind in the 
plants covering the noise of our approach, and 
with great satisfaction we both scored rights 
and lefts as they rose. 
‘ * ns * 
EFORE we had finished picking up our kills 
in the high kale the first birds of the pack, 
which had flown oft down wind, started to 
return, and as they came in, flying against the 
gale and keeping close to the surface of the 
ground, a strong current of wind deflected 
upwards by the stone wall caught them and 
held them stationary in the air for a second 
or more until they managed to make headway 
against it. The other gun and I crouched 
under the windward side of the wall, and for 
the next hour, until the last cartridge was 
expended, the pigeons returned again and again 
to the kale, and nearly all of them offered an 
easy mark at certain killing range at the moment 
when the upward gust caught them. The only 
difficulty we experienced was in reminding 
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ourselves, as the gun came up to the shoulder, 
that to all intents and purposes we were shooting 
at a sitting target so that any allowance for 
flight meant a miss. It is so very seldom one 
catches the careful pigeon at a disadvantage in 
this land, where every advantage lies with him, 
that the few occasions when one makes up for 
all one’s disappointments are sufficiently rare 
to live in the memory. 


* * 
* 


i cua the days when I met their famous 
Light Horse in the Sinaitic and Palestinian 
deserts during the last war I have always 
admired Australians for certain qualities of 
improvisation and rapid reaction to unforeseen 
circumstances, which as a race we do not 
possess to the same degree. The majority of 
them have lived closer to Nature in the raw 
than have we, and from this they have acquired 
instinctively a knowledge of the wild which is 
denied to most of us. I have recently seen an 
extraordinary demonstration of this which, but 
for the evidence of my eyes, I would not have 
believed. 

I was walking round the garden this week 
with an Australian—incidentally an ex-Light 
Horseman—when in the middle of the lawn we 
came across an adder sleeping in the sun. 
Neither of us was carrying a stick and there 
was nothing of that nature handy; we were 


FROM THE 


WAS talking to a Coventry workman, 

during a visit to the blitzed city, when he 

surprised me by saying that he was a 

regular reader of CountTRY LIFE, which 
“the guv’nor”’ passed on to the works reading- 
room every week, for the use of the men and 
women of the factory. What total circulation 
had that one copy, for he told me that it was 
‘grabbed for’’ whenever it came in? In further 
conversation he told me that many Midland 
children and a good many grown-ups had never 
seen the sea. 

‘““My two youngsters,” he said, “‘a girl of 
14 and a boy of 12, had never seen the sea till 
1 took them and my wife down to Hayling 
Island, on our bicycles, last year. I wanted 
Hayling Island because I’d read about it in 
Dickens.’’ He suggested that I should write an 
article on the route, and here it is. 

Coventry is left by the London road, to 
switch off at Ryton Bridge for Irincethorpe 
and Long Itchington, where Que [Elizabeth 
Was entertained in a tent on the green, in 1575. 
Southam is but a quiet little market town; 
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both wearing shoes and so stamping on the 
reptile was out of the question; and the adder, 
having wakened up, was making off in the 
direction of the shrubbery at the comparatively 
slow rate which is the best this snake can manage 
on close-cropped turf. 


* * 
os 


Bb ge all right—stand right away from 
him,”’ said the Australian as, keeping well 
out of range of his fangs, I tried to turn the adder 
back. ‘I'll stop him,’’ and taking off his hat 
he dropped it on the ground in front of the 
reptile which immediately stopped in its tracks 
and coiled up. The Australian then strolled 
over to the shrubbery, broke off a whippy 
branch, snapped off the side shoots, and 
returned to finish off the adder, which was still 
lying motionless staring at the hat. 

“Don’t you English people know that 
dodge?’”’ he said afterwards as he draped the 
body of the adder over a bough. ‘‘All you have 
to do with a snake in the open—any sort of 
snake—is to put your hat down in front of him, 
and he will stay put looking at it until you have 
time to fetch a stick.” 

Reluctantly I had to admit my complete 
ignorance of this, but to show that we British 
have some knowledge of the ways of our one and 
only poisonous reptile I said we generally leave 
the body out where it is killed, and sooner or 
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later the female adder will come out lookii 
for its mate. 

‘ I suppose you will now tell me that y: 
Australians put a woman’s hat down alongsi 
your own, and this fetches her out at onc 
But this bit of cheap facetiousness was treat 
with the contempt it deserved. 


* * 
* 


SINCERELY hope that in the next wo 

war we succeed in making peace with 
the hostile nations on the same day, and n 
as has been the case this time, with an inter 
of three months between the capitulations 
the two enemy principals. 

It would seem desirable also that it shor 
be arranged if possible that there are no fa 
starts, such as have occurred on this occasi 
when peace celebrations went off like defecti 
thunder-flashes some two or three days bef 
they were officially ordered to begin or, 
happened later, there was confusion as 
whether the day set for rejoicing was to-day « - 
to-morrow. “‘Let the people sing’”’ is ; 
excellent slogan for both war and peace, and 
is a good thing for some of the people to sii 
all the time and all the people some of t 
time, but we do not want all the people 
sing all the time; and if they have not bee 
singing it is difficult to understand what the 
have been doing. 


MIDLANDS TO THE SEA 


By R. T. LANG 


beyond it there is a curiosity in Ladbrooke 
church, with a spire in alternate bands of grey 
and white stone. The village is a nest of half- 
timbered cottages; beyond it comes a lonely 
but very pretty run to Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Southward still to Adderbury, a stately old 
village, where, in the great church, you can see 
the sculptured head of William of Wykeham, 
who built the chancel, over the arms of New 
College. The whole church (fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries) is a high point of Gothic architecture ; 
also it is one of the few where the name of the 
mason-architect of part of it is known; Richard 
Winchcombe, responsible for the chancel and 
later to build the Divinity School at Oxford. 
At the other end of the village is the gate- 
house of Adderbury House, Queen Anne suc- 
cessor to the home of the dissolute Earl of 
Rochester, and of the Duke of Argyll of The 
Heart of Midlothian, who gave Rochester’s bed 
to Pope to sleep in when he visited him at 
Adderbury. 

Deddington, three miles farther, was 
originally a Saxon stronghold; there are many 





1.—THE RIVER THAMES 
BOURNE, 
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Will F. Taylor 


“ONE OF THE LOVELIEST 
SPOTS IN THE KINGDOM.” 


pretty old houses, and the Castle House is a 
singular tower of 16th-century date, probably 
built by a rector of the time. Under the Plough 
inn is a 14th-century groined, vaulted cellar. 
A pleasant open run follows past Sturdy’s 
Castle, which got its name from one Sturdy 
having been hanged there, to Kidlington, where 
there is a fine 13th-15th-century church. At 
one time, if we had been coming along here on 
a Whit Monday, we should have been held up 
by the maids of the village, with their thumb: 
tied behind them, chasing a fat lamb; she who 
caught the animal with her teeth was declare 
“the lady of the lamb,”’ to be led in processio1 
through the place and to join, next day, as th: 
queen of the feast for eating the lamb. 

Oxford is now but a little way ahead 
and there will not be time on this journey t 
do more than admire in passing down it th 
majestic curve of the High—possibly the mo 
beautiful street in England. The litt 
Cathedral, a gem of Norman architecture, 
probably the least visited in England since it 
contained within the college of Christ Churc 
and is almost invisible behind su 
rounding collegiate buildings. Bi 
our way passes by the famous tow 
of Magdalen College, on which t) 
choristers greet May Day mornin 
and over the stately 18th-centu 
bridge across the Cherwell. 

Then through Littlemore, wh« 
church was built by Newman whi 
he was rector here, before he had go 
over to the Roman Catholic fait 
Iffley, with its perfect Norman churc! 
past the pink cottages of Nuneha 
Courtney—an 18th-century instan 
of village planning—and the old pa 
of the Harcourts, with grounds la 
out by “Capability’’ Brown, into t] 
village of Dorchester, one of tl 
oldest cities in England. After occ 
pation from ancient-British days, < 
episcopal see was established here i 
634. The see was, at one time, tl 
largest in England, but it was tran: 
ferred to Lincoln in 1086. The abbe: 
church is still a glorious building 
dating from the twelfth to the four 
teenth centuries. There is a magnifi 
cent Jesse tree in the west window 
Opposite the lych-gate is the olc 
George inn, still with its venerable 
wooden galleries and dog-gate. 


Then over Shillingford bridge 
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into Wallingford, 
earthen ramparts go back into the 
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the Romans came (Fig. 2). 
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a town whose 
ists of history, certainly long before 
Through 
uny vicissitudes it had become the 
rgest and most important borough 
Berkshire at the time of the 
nquest when the Honour of 
ilingford was a powerful feudal 
f supported by a notable castle; 
n it decayed till the divergence of 

main road, by the building of 
ingdon bridge in the fifteenth 
itury, struck the final blow. Little 
eft of the castle which was built 
m after 1066, but within its lines 
13th-century church of 
Nicholas. There is a quaint old 
vn hall, first built in 1677, designed 
inspired, it is said, by Inigo Jones, 
o had then been dead for 25 
irs; the Lamb hotel goes back to 
sixteenth century; the grammar 
ool was founded in 1563-71; there 
an almshouse of 1681 on the 
ading road; St. Mary’s church 

a 15th-century tower and St. 
onard’s has some Norman work. 
e tomb of the great legal com- 
ntator, Sir Wm. Blackstone, will 
found in St. Peter’s. 


So on to picturesque Streatley 
g. 3), whose mill has been the 
ject of so many pictures, then 
st Basildon Park, with a house of 
37 (Jethro Tull, who revolutionised 
riculture by his invention of the mechanical 
ll, was born and is buried at Basildon), into 
ngbourne, one of the loveliest spots in the 
igdom (Fig. 1). How delightful to “lounge 


a skiff,’ as Ashby-Sterry puts it, on these 
icid waters; those of us cooped up in a car 
n only envy the happy mortals who have the 
erty of the Thames, as it rolls serenely along 
the side of the road. There is age about the 
llage, which is mentioned in 956 and has a 
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hotel, the George, 400 years old. In the church 
is a monument to Sir John Davies, the poet, 
who was one of the founders of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Beauty continues past the grounds 
of Purley Hall, where Warren Hastings lived 
while his trial (1788-95) was pending, into 
Reading (Fig. 5). 

The air to-day is sometimes filled with 
the scent of the biscuits for which the town is 
famous, but it has a great and historic past, 
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from the time when it was a seat of the ancient 
Britons. Henry I is buried among the abbey 
ruins in Forbury Gardens and here Edward IV 
openly flouted Warwick by announcing his 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodville. Archbishop 
Laud was born at Reading, the son of a clothier; 
the oldest known English part-song, Sumer is 
Icumen in, is claimed to have been written here 
by the monk, John of Fornset. John of Gaunt 
was married here in 1359; the gaol, now a 
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1.—THE SQUARE IN THE MIDDLE OF SELBORNE, KNOWN AS THE 


PLESTOR. Gilbert White’s house is seen immediately to the left of the tree 


government store, was immortalised by Oscar Our 
Wilde in The Ballad of Reading Gaol; the town 
has housed the agricultural university since 
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Village, a sacred possession to 
country-lover; in another two miles, 


every 
amid The village lies prettily under the steep beech 
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Heckfield Park. There is a curious church at Mattin:- 
ley, just left of the road, which is believed to have be:y 
built by William of Waynflete in the fifteenth centur,; 
it has walls of timber, with bricks between, and arches _{ 
well-moulded wood. Over to the right at North Wa: 
borough, among the firs by the canal, stand the rema 
of King John’s Castle, from which John was summon 
to Runnymede to sign Magna Carta. Odiham, whe ¢ 
Simon de Montfort had a castle, is a picturesque lit ¢ 
town, with its stocks and whipping-post still standi 
in the Bury. There is a fine old panelled dining-ro 
in the George hotel, and an Elizabethan vicarage 
Queen Anne priory and a 17th-century grammar schx 
There are old brasses and good woodwork in the chur 
which has a handsome Jacobean brick tower, and 
curious object which is the movable shelter for { 
use of clergymen at funerals on wet days. 

So on past the picturesque village of South Wa 
borough to Alton, a peaceful Jane Austen town 
colour-washed houses. So dangerous was the rc 
between Farnham and Winchester 200 years ago tl 
five sergeants-at-arms were stationed at Alton for t 
protection of travellers. In the 11th-century church 
St. Lawrence is a door riddled with bullet-holes 
memory of December, 1643, where 5,000 Parliame 
tarians were held at bay by Colonel Boles and 5.\) 
Royalists, until most of the latter had been kill 
Leaving the town, we pass through Chawton where 
insignificant house at the fork was the home of Ja: e 
Austen, where she wrote all her later novels, her broth«: 
being squire of flint-built Chawton House over the way. 

Four miles more and we come to Selborne (Fi 
4), the home of Gilbert White, whose Natural Histo: 
and Antiquities of Selborne was published in 1789. 
Now climb the steep, drop now your eye below, 
Where round the blooming village orchards grow 
There, like a picture, lies my lowly seat, 

A rural, shelter’d, unobserved retreat. 


D uy 


1926; the George hotel goes back to 1506; St. 
Lawrence and Greyfriars churches go back at 
least 600 years; and St. Mary’s, first built in 
1551, is famous for its “‘green girls.’’ One 
remembers the verse about them quoted in 
Mr. A. L. Humphreys’s lovely Berkshire Book : 
The Green Girls enter two by two, 
Clickety clack, clickety clack ! 
In aprons of white and clokes of black 
And dresses of green the eye to woo; 
Under St. Mary’s church they pack, 
Clickety clack, clickety clack ! 
Leaving Reading by the Basingstoke road, 
at Three Mile Cross we come to the cottage 
where Mary Russell Mitford wrote the delightful 


scenes which have obviously been a literary 
inspiration, is the manor-house of Swallowfield, 
at which Lord Clarendon wrote his famous 
History of the Rebellion. In Heckfield church, 
Hampshire, you will find one of the rare 
crusading money-chests which were ordered by 
Pope Innocent III at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The chest is only about 
3 feet long, with a slot for the contributions 
of the faithful. It was this Pope who imposed 
the Great Interdict which brought King John 
to heel. Two monuments have a special 
public appeal. One is to Viscount Eversley, 
who was Speaker of the House of Commons 
during the difficult years, 1837-57, and the 
other is to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who died at 


wood of Selborne Hanger, and there are still 
some of the trees which he planted and the sun 
dial which he set up in the garden of the 
Vicarage. He lies in the churchyard, with a 
simple headstone, giving his initials, G. W. 
Keep straight on through the old market 
town of Petersfield to Horndean, where the 
local guide led Samuel Pepys astray and sent 
him on the road to Havant as the way to 
Portsmouth. Havant church has still some good 
13th-century work, and a splendid view ove: 
Hayling Island and the Channel can be obtained 
by climbing its tower. Then across Langstone 
Bridge, built in 1824, into Hayling Island, onl) 
10 miles by 4 miles, and now much smaller tha 
it was, owing to encroachments by the sea. 








Will F. Taylor 


In the distance is part of the former gaol where Oscar Wilde was imprisoned 
(Right) 6—NUNEHAM COURTNEY 


5.—READING ABBEY. 


F. Frith 
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WHAT MAKES THE GREAT MILER? 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


HE circumstance that struck most 
people at the White City on August 
Bank Holiday was the vast difference 
in stature and physique between the 
English half- and one-mile record-holder, Sydney 
Wooderson, and the visiting Swedes, Arne 
Ardersson and Gundar Hagg, who have alter- 
na.ed as holders of the world’s one-mile record 
an | have gone much beyond it ,but never below. 
Wooderson looked a mere midget beside 
Ar ersson, who won the mile in 4 mins. 8°8 secs., 
bu. he stayed right with the Swede all the way, 
lec for a time, and was beaten by but 2% yds. 
In 1937 Wooderson, in a framed handicap, which 
is uite a different thing from an all-out race, 
es .blished a world’s 1-mile record of 4 mins. 
6. secs. Andersson and Hagg have been gradu- 
al. reducing the mile record, almost in turn, 
di ing the war years. The former set the figure 
at 4 mins. 1°6 secs., which was subsequently 
ec psed by Hagg returning 4 mins. 1°4 secs. 
T. > latter did not run against Wooderson in 
Lc .don. The height of these Viking-like Swedes, 
we | over 6 ft., makes them look lithely slim, 
bi they have in reality great deep chests. 
** 8 


How could so small a man as the diminu- 
ti > Englishman, and predecessors like him of 
m ny nations, run so magnificently against 
m ch larger and physically better endowed 
op nents? I would answer in the terms of 
th age-old axiom that ‘‘all else being equal, 
a; 00d big ’un will always beat a good little ’un.”’ 

What, one wonders, is the influence of 
er ‘ironment and occupation? Hagg, who holds 
al. world’s records from a mile in 4 mins. 
1 secs. to 3 miles in 13 mins. 32°4 secs., is a 
fa mer’s son, who became a fireman, and now 
serves in a shop. He trains through thigh-deep 
snow in the Winter. Andersson is a. University 
griduate and teaches in a Swedish school. Both 
are products of the Swedish Free Sports Clubs 
wio have been perfectly trained in a good 
climate and clean air on first-class tracks. 

Wooderson, on the other hand, was a 
solicitor’s clerk before the war and throughout 
it has served first in the Pioneer Corps and, 
subsequently, in the R.E.M.E. The latter cir- 
cumstance has been put forward by some scribes 
as the explanation of why he failed to beat 
Andersson on August 6 and again on September 
9 in Sweden when Wooderson, in second place, 
returned 4 mins. 4:2 secs. to surpass his world’s 
record of 1937. But that excuse, never advanced 
by Wooderson himself, I cannot accept. 

ees 

Milers, it seems to me, are of two distinct 
types and conform to an increasing or diminish- 
ing scale in running distances. The two Swedes 
in question come into the former category, 
which argues the greater degree of endurance; 
Wooderson, who in 1938 made a world’s 4%4-mile 
record of 1 min. 49°2 secs., comes into the latter 
speed group. In other words the Swedes are 
probably possessed of the greater stamina. 
There is plenty of earlier evidence to support 
the theory that the stamina men are usually 
the better runners. 

The late W. G. George, who was a tall but 
slightly-built country lad, made a mile record 
of 4 mins. 12°75 secs in 1886, which stood un- 
challenged until Paavo Nurmi, Finland, deep- 
chested but not very tall, returned 4 mins. 
10°4 secs. in 1923. He had perfect balance, a 
high arm-action of his own devising, and a habit 
of running to an exact time schedule, which he 
built up when running hundreds of miles on 
the frost-bound, fir-tree-bordered Finnish roads 
in Winter. It should be noted that Nurmi held, 
also, the 1-hour record, having covered 11 miles 
1,648 yds. in that time. That great English 
‘unner, Alfred Shrubb, was another country 
ad, not one whit bigger than Wooderson, if, 
ndeed, as big. Shrubb discovered his own 
ability as a runner by racing across country 
‘o the scene of a fire, while Albert Hill, again 
of no more than normal stature, had won A.A. 
championships at 4 miles in 1910 (20 mins. 
0°6 secs.) and, in 1919, at 880 yds. (1 min. 
55°2 secs.) and 1 mile (4 mins. 21°2 secs.), 


before he made his British mile record of 
4 mins. 13°8 secs in 1921. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary case on 
record of a small man’s achievements is that 
of the Australian, E. H. Flack, of the London 
Athletic Club, who in 1896 won the Olympic 
800 metres in 2 mins. 11 secs. and the 1,500 
metres in 4 mins. 332 secs., and, never having 
attempted anything like the distance before, was 
leading in the Marathon race in sight of Athens. 

Records at all distances from 1 mile to 
the Marathon distance, it seems to me, favour 
the man who goes farther as his age increases, 
rather than the individual who is good at 1 mile 
and lesser distances. It is but seldom one finds 





ANDERSSON BEATING WOODERSON 
IN THE MILE RACE ON AUGUST 6 


men like Albert Hill, who started as a 4-miler 
on the track and a cross-country runner at 
10 miles, served all through a great war and 
then came back to win the Olympic 800- and 
1,500-metre titles nearly ten years later. It is 
usually the other way round. Hannes Kolhe- 
mainen, Finland, at Stockholm in 1912, won 
both the 5,000 and 10,000 metres flat races in 
Olympic record times, besides breaking the 
record in the 3,000-metres team race, and then 
finished first in the 10,000-metres cross-country 
race. He fought through the 1914-1918 war 
and yet, in 1920, won the Olympic Marathon 
in the record time of 2 hrs. 32 mins. 35°8 secs. 
He, again, was no bigger than Wooderson but 
had a large heart and a low pulse rate. 

Murphy, the great Irish-American coach, 
held that the mile, even more than the 440 yds., 
demands unusual powers of endurance. In 1876 
the first U.S.A. Intercollegiate Championship 
was won in 4 mins. 58°5 secs., but 5 mins. 
24°6 secs., a time at which the modern English 
public school miler would now scoff, was good 
enough to win three years later, and 4 mins. 
20 secs. was never surpassed in these champion- 
ships until 1909. Meanwhile, the great T. P. 
Conneff had produced 4 mins. 18 secs., thus 
casting before him the shadow of things to come, 
by running the two initial quarters each in 
exactly 65 secs. and each of the next two 
quarters in 64 secs. The significance lay in the 
circumstance that his second half-mile was 
faster than his first. This has become the modern 
principle in going after the 1-mile record. 
This factor, more than any, has produced the 
amazingly fast modern times and will show us 
ultimately something a little under 4 mins. 

The gradual reduction in time has been 
the result, in part, of keener competition, but 
more of the scientific study of the event and 
the knowledge of how so to balance each 
quarter-mile for the production of the fastest 
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total time. The late Sam Mussabini, England’s 
greatest coach, favoured the theory that the 
really great miler would be quite a useful 
sprinter, a more than average quarter-miler, 
up to championship standard at half a mile 
and as good as any at 34 mile. Henry Stallard, 
C.U.A.C., did, in fact, win the English mile in 
1923, 1% mile in 1924 and 440 yds. in 1925, 
besides surpassing the previous British mile 
record in 1921, in which year he ran second to 
A. G. Hill. Thus Mussabini expected a 4-20 
miler to do 10°2 secs. for the 100 yds., 50 secs. 
for the 440 yds., and 1 min. 57 secs. for the 
880 yds., but old Sam said, also, that a man 
capable of such performances should be capable 
of going on to 10 miles and yet be a champion 
allthe way. In other words, he expected stamina 
as well as speed. And that is what the deep- 
chested, long-striding Swedes certainly possess. 
* * * 


We come now to the questions of endurance, 
a low pulse rate and a large chest cavity. Here 
the bigly-built athlete has a distinct advantage, 
but only in direct relation to his build, because 
a big man needs a large lung capacity for the 
proper oxygenation of his blood stream. Size 
has nothing to do with a man’s pulse rate, or 
the speed at which he develops the coming of 
his all-important second wind. The latter is 
all a question of building up the alkaline content 
of the blood to overcome the acidosis which is 
the outcome of excessive exertion and the cause 
of fatigue. Nor can a big man so easily adjust 
his balance to his stride length as does the more 
compactly built small man. 

Exhaustive investigations show that men 
p2rticipating in endurance events have a slight 
advantage over those who do not. The keen 
interest in cross-country work and mile running, 
which is the blue riband of the British running 
track, have led scientists to follow the longevity 
of a group of such runners who were competing 
nearly fifty years ago. Of 130 runners kept 
under observation up to 1937 all were in good 
health, except one, who met an accidental death. 

* * * 


Now let us see what the prolonged observa- 
tions of the investigators have revealed. The 
pulse rate of the well-trained athlete varies 
and may be as much as 15 per cent. below that 
of the untrained runner; the heart grows larger, 
through the enlargement of the muscle cells, 
but not through any dilation of the heart, and 
the systolic blood pressure drops by as much as 
25 per cent. But there is here no cause for 
anxiety. The enlargement takes place gradually 
and in proportion with the enlargement of the 
other organs of the body. A large strong heart 
beats more slowly, and what can it matter if 
the pulse beat is, say, 60 to the minute provided 
the heart is sending the same amount of blood 
through the arteries as a heart beating at, say, 
72 to the minute? The heart, remember, is an 
automatic organ which adjusts itself readily to 
any strain imposed upon any other part of the 
body. Further, conscientious training increases 
the number of red and white corpuscles, while 
exercises of endurance step-up vital capacity 
by about 20 per cent. and the alkaline reserve, 
which has a direct bearing upon endurance and 
sustained speed, through the early incidence of 
second wind, is improved by 12 per cent. There 
is, finally, a definite retrogression to a condition 
of normality after strenuous exercise ceases. 

The advantages of sensible, well-balanced 
training are open to large and small runners 
alike, but the small man with his more compact 
and concentrated frame is, I think, the better 
able to exercise economy of effort and to balance 
his body in correspondence with his length of 
stride. But he has not, I feel, the reserve of 
strength to sustain him through, say, a 500-yds. 
sprint, such as Sydney Wooderson tried to 
spring on Arne Andersson at the White City 
on August 6. But he may yet do it and record 
the, so far, mythical 4 minutes mile on the 
better tracks and in the more rarefied air to 
which Swedish runners are accustomed and in 
which their great records have_been made. 
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OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE—I 





HE finest characteristics of the silver- 


smith’s craft—grace and beauty of 

line, delicacy of workmanship—are to 

be found in Sheffield plate. Indeed, 
to many a connoisseur there is a subtle charm 
about Sheffield plate’s peculiar lustre that is 
lacking in the cold loveliness of solid silver. 
Yet, for more than a century in England, 
Sheffield plate was produced at less than one- 
fifth the cost of solid silver. It is slow work to 
amass a fine collection, but the result pays for 
the effort. 

Why is Sheffield plate? The word plate, 
from the Spanish plata meaning silver, has for 
centuries been accepted in England as meaning 
flattened or rolled silver. The silver ingots from 
which articles were “‘raised’’ by silversmiths 
had first to be beaten into thin sheets or plates. 
So domestic silver became known as silver 
plate. Sheffield was plate because it consisted 
of a solid silver plate applied to a thicker copper 
base. 

Sheffield plate, one of the few crafts English 
in origin, has a romantic history, dating from 
that day in 1742 when a native of Sheffield, 
Thomas Boulsover (pronounced Bowser), 1704- 
1788, made his accidental discovery. Boulsover, 
not yet a master-man, was repairing a cracked 
silver knife-handle. Requiring a piece of soft 
metal to protect the silver from injury by the 
jaws of the cramp he was using to close the 





SHEFFIELD PLATE TANKARDS OF THE EARLY PERIOD. 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


ABOUT 1755 


BASIN WITH 


DECORATION. 


BY JOHN LANE. 1787 


crack, he slipped in a copper penny. Carelessly 
allowing the metals to become overheated, 
Boulsover was shocked to discover that the 
silver handle was inseparably attached to the 
copper coin. 

Immediately he began to experiment with 
the possibilities of his discovery, by hammering 
silver into thin sheets, placing these sheets on 
copper and subjecting them to heat until the 
two metals fused. With Joseph Wilson as 
partner and £170 of borrowed capital he began 
to manufacture decorative buttons. The ven- 
ture prospered and within a year he paid back 
the loan with interest. Next he conceived the 
idea of fusing a thin sheet of silver to an ingot 
of copper and passing them through heavy 
hand rollers, gradually reducing thickness while 


relative proportions remained unchanged. 
Boulsover christened his process copper rolled 


plate. 

Before long he was also making small 
circular and oval boxes, usually with pull-off 
lids and no hinge or fastener. Lids were orna- 
mented in low relief by hand. A few buckles 
were also made. 


About 1762, however, two years after 
installing horse and water power into his 
factory, Boulsover failed. The business was 


then acquired by his former apprentice Joseph 
Hancock, who had realised the wider potentiali- 
ties of plating by fusion. By applying the pro- 


(Left) SMALL BOXES WITH] 


PULL-OFF LIDS IN LOW 
RELIEF FROM THOMAS 
BOULSOVER’S WORKSHOP. 


(Right) BOAT-SHAPED SUGAR- 
PIERCED 


BIRCH AND GAYDON, LTD. 





cess to the production of tea- and coffee-p: 
trays, candlesticks and other articles of domes 
use he demonstrated the possibility of emulat 
the finest and most richly embossed silver-w:z 
Other local manufacturers, importing skill d 
silversmiths from London, followed his exam, ‘e 
and Sheffield plate was soon adorning tie 
dining-tables of the middle classes. Success 
was swift: within ten years the industry ha 
assumed great importance and spread to B 
mingham, which was equally instrumental 

its development. Matthew Boulton erected a 
factory for manufacturing Sheffield plate, in 
Soho, Birmingham, during 1764. 

Notes left by William Grimes of Bell Street, 
Wolverhampton, an employee of Matthew 
Boulton during the 1790s, indicate that the 
following method of preparing the ingot had 
by then become standard throughout the 
Sheffield plate industry. A copper ingot slightly 
alloyed with zinc and lead to render it easily 
workable, and resembling a long slender brick 
about 2% inches wide, 11% inches thick and 8 
inches long, had its upper surface smoothed and 
cleansed. Ingots, of course, varied in bulk 
according to the weight and size of the plated 
sheets required. A 1/8-inch sheet of silver con- 
taining a trace of brass and of the same area 
as ingot-top was smoothed upon its lower sur- 
face. The two prepared surfaces were forced 
tightly together by hammering heavily upon 
a protective ‘“ bedder.” A 
whitened copper plate 1/16-inc 
thick was laid over the silv 
to protect it from the heai 
and the whole firmly bou 
with iron wires. Burnt bora 
and water were applied arour 
the edges where silver ar 
copper met. 

The ingot was placed, silv 
upward, in a_charcoal-heat« 
furnace and brought to a te! 
perature at which the silver jt 
began to soften. With spec 
tongs it was then lifted from t 
furnace and plunged into a cox 
ing bath of dilute spirits of sa 
Silver and copper, inseparal 
fused, were scoured with sa 
and water and the ingot w 
ready for rolling. 

With modern machinery t! 
gradual reduction of a 1 %-in 
ingot to sheets 1/50-inch thi 


D gaae 


would present no_ difficult: 
During the 1750s, however, th 
was a_ serious problem, th 
greatest power available sti 


being derived from water-whee! 
and walking horses. From sheet 
of fused metal the ware wa 
hammered into shape by han 
as was customary in_ silver 
smithing ; in later years it wa 
stamped. Until about 177: 
Sheffield plate was silvered o1 
one side only. 

Skill and time expended ir 
working Sheffield plate were at 
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least as great as for solid silver, per- 
haps greater, for the fused metal could 
not have proved so tractable a 
material as silver alone. A basic prob- 
lem was the concealment of the sheared 
edges of the silver-coated copper, 
which revealed a dark streak of the 
copper’s reddish hue—and very ingeni- 
ously the old craftsmen overcame it. 

Mounts were introduced to hide 
is disfigurement : at the same time 
ey served to increase the durability 
o: exposed edges. There are two 
ll-defined periods in the type of 
uunt: the ‘“‘copper mount”’ period 
‘ich lasted until 1785, followed by 

“silver mount’”’ period. 

The earliest copper mounts were, 
ording to Beadbury, made of 
llow tubing to which a thin coating 
silver had been fused. From 1768 
id plated copper wire in the form of 
n, flat, plain ribbon was applied to 
» silvered edge of the ware. The 
ytruding edge was afterwards turned 
o er the underside forming the well- 
»wn ‘lapped edge.” 


+o 


esos 
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Shortly before 1785 appeared the silver mount 
threaded edge, invented by Samuel Roberts, 
p rtner in the famous firm of Roberts, Cadman and 
( . The silver wire was made by drawing metal 
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SUGAR 


WAITER WITH FLAT CHASED DECORA- 


TION; 


ATTACHED SEPARATELY. 


[TEA TRAY OF ABOUT 1775 


MOUNTS STRUCK FROM 
SILVER, FILLED WITH LEAD AND TIN AND 
ABOUT 1820 


THIN 


WITH BEAD BORDER. 
ARMS IS ENGRAVED DIRECT TO THE ORIGINAL PLATE 


JASTORS, 


TEA URN OF ABOUT 1785, 
THE FLOWING OUTLINES OF THE 


18th-CENTURY 
CREAMER, 
PIERCED 


PLAIN PERIOD 





THE COAT OF 


SHEFFIELD 


SHOWING 


PLATE 
SALTS WITH GLASSES 
COASTERS 


AND 





TEA URN OF ABOUT 1810 
MADE BY ROBERTS, 
CADMAN AND CO. 


through a steel block through which was pierced a hole 
shaped to the desired cross-section of the finished wire. 
Thus, silver threads, flat, half-round, hollow-U, sharp 
L and forms including several angles and curves were 
produced. In Sheffield plate of the early silver mount 
period, silver wire 1/32-inch to 1/16-inch in thickness 
was soldered beneath the cut edge of the plate, before 
the application of the mount. This gives the appear- 
ance of a thick thread running round the underside 
and is known as the “‘silver wire edge.”’ 

Decorative mounts were first applied to Sheffield 
plate about 1790. Die-struck from thin sheets of silver, 
the intaglio stampings were filled with a mixture of 
lead and tin. These mounts were shaped by hand to 
fit the article to be decorated. The first stamped mounts 
included bead, thread and various gadroon patterns— 
nothing ornate. With the die improvement achieved 
during the next few years, stvles of mounts became 
more numerous, including festoon and bead, leaf and 
scroll, laurel leaf, shell and scroll, egg and dart, and 
fifty or more others found on Georgian silver. An outer 
strip of silver was left on stamping to lap over and hide 
the raw copper without using a separately applied 
silver edge. 

As mounts after 1810 grew wider, more elaborate 
and deeply struck, shell, mallow, picotee and other 
patterns came into use. Mounts other than the purely 
ornamental, such as feet and handles, were made by 
the same method. On expensive pieces the mounts 
were of solid silver usually incised with the legend 
“Silver Edge.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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WEAVER’S HOUSE, STRATFORD ST. MARY, 


SUFFOLK 


THE HOME OF CAPTAIN 
BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON 


An unusually intact late medieval timber house 

associated with the East Anglian textile 

industry, admirably restored and furnished by 
its artist-owner 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OR centuries the borders of Essex and 

Suffolk were one of the chief cloth- 

producing areas of England, rivalled 

only by the West Country. The indus- 
try was at its height in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and much of the wealth 
went into building the great churches. 
The stuffs sometimes took their names from 
the places of their principal manufacture : 
Kerseymere from Kersey, Lindsey-woolsey 
from Lindsey, both in Suffolk; Kirby White 
and Coggeshall (or Coxall) Blues from those 
places in Essex; Worsted from the town in 
Norfolk. Later Colchester became the centre 
for the weaving of “‘bays and says,” the 
former a finer weave than the modern baize, 
the latter a cloth of fine texture resembling 
serge. The last bays-fuller in Colchester, a 
Mr. Devall, was still living in 1826. Two old 





2.—OAK NEWEL STAIRCASE 
The arabesque decoration of the wall is modern 
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1—THE FRONT TO THE STREET 


men who had worked for him are recorded as having said 
that a good weaver could make 5 or 6 yards a day, 2 yards 
wide, but that the process of fulling was wet and exhausting 
work and the smell horrible. 


A good many of the medieval weavers’ houses are 
no doubt still standing in these East Anglian towns and 
villages, half-timbered and plastered, and often picturesque, 
but with nothing enabling us after the long lapse of time 
to identify them definitely as having been used for weaving. 
Medieval cloth-making was essentially a cottage industry, 
and even after its capitalisation by such men as the famous 
Jack of Newbury in the fourteenth century, or Willian 
Stumpe at Malmesbury in the sixteenth, a large pro- 
portion of the cloth was woven on piece-work by cottagers 
with their families or a few fellows, the materials bein” 
provided and the product sold by the local clothier. Fro1 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, productio 
tended increasingly to be centralised in special building’. 
At Dedham there still exists the picturesque half-timbere 
quadrangle of Southfields, comprising the master’s hous 
workmen’s quarters, the weaving sheds and a gate-hous: 
beneath which the wagons could pass piled high with bale 
which was certainly such a factory, though it was probab! 
originally a private manor house. At Lexden, now a subur ) 


of Colchester, the ‘‘Tainter House’? mentioned arour | 


1500 was probably a similar kind of building with a fullir 

mill and storehouses attached. In 1571 this house, by the 
ruinous, was allotted to a party of Flemish refugees fro: 
the Alva persecution, and from what remains it is possib. 
to deduce that they immediately set about building 

“tainter house’’—a long outhouse at the back containir 
a weaver’s beam for two-thirds of its length, with moder 
mullioned windows and doors. The tainter or tenter we 
the frame, usually about 4 ft. 6 ins. high and as long a 
the longest piece of cloth, on which the cloth was stretche 
on hooks to dry after weaving or fulling. There wer 
customarily a number of these frames in the tenter fields 
used also for pasture, adjoining the backs of weavers 
houses. Leland records having seen “a great number 0 
tainters for wollen cloth” at various places. There are a 
Stratford St. Mary two houses each with its tenter-hous 
and field, but it is unfortunately now impossible to prov 


their use by any individual weaver since a few years ago 


a chest full of local documents preserved in the church wa: 
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3—THE HALL, 

WITH THE 

EY TRANCE 

pDCOR FROM 
T 1E PORCH 


Th decoration, in 
the carly Renaiss- 
an’ manner with 
ve low back- 
gr ad, isby Mrs. 
fF zhes-Stanton 


bu: it in order to discourage rats and mice— 
des ruction all the more wanton since county 
museums are the recognised and willing 
repositories for local historical records. 

The beautiful timbered house in Strat- 
ford Street now known as Weaver’s House 
consequently has no documentary claim to 
its name. But, as we shall see, it belongs to 
the period when cloth was the universal 
business of East Anglia, and contains several 
indications suggestive of use for weaving at 
some period. It is, of course, an altogether 
humbler building than that erected for 
himself by the great Thomas Paycocke at 
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Coggeshall at about the same date, a wealthy 
clothier who, however, would have had no 
direct domestic contact with the process of 
weaving. Yet this building was clearly 
erected by a person of some substance. Its 
oak structure, formerly covered with a 
plaster face dated 1758, was intended to be 
exposed as it now is, since the oak sills and 
window frames are flush with the timber 
studs. It is massively wrought, particularly 
within, where there are also some remains 
of early 16th-century painted decoration. In 
quality of workmanship it compares with 
the houses that Colchester citizens and 





4.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE, FROM THE GARDEN COURT 
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merchants were building for themselves, 
and like them and also Paycockes, it 
fronts immediately upon the road. This 
road is, of course, the main highway, 
going back to Roman times and _ probably 
earlier, from London wa Colchester to 
Ipswich and East Norfolk, where it crosses 
the marshy valley of the Stour on the series 
of bridges, culverts, and embankments called 
by the Saxons Stretford. The probability is, 
therefore, that it was built by a merchant, 
perhaps a clothier, in Henry VII's reign but 
later, like Southfields at Dedham and perhaps 
at the same period, degenerated to a work- 
shop, possibly a Flemish weaver's. 


The building consists of a range of three 
rooms with overhanging upper storey facing 
east on the street, with a short range at the 
back abutting at right angles to the south 
end (Fig. 4). There is a brick chimney stack 
at the north end and another, its top built 
of bricks set anglewise, near the intersection 
of the south with the main range, both stacks 
apparently contemporary with the building. 
The entrance from the street is abreast of 
the latter chimney and gives, to the right, 
into the hall (Fig. 3). Through the hall 
northwards is a large room with a wide brick 
hearth, probably the original kitchen. A 
doorway from the street between the two 
further ranges of windows in Fig. 1, is filled 
in with timbers similar to the rest of the 
framework. South of the hall is the parlour 
(Fig. 6). The adjoining wing has _ been 
frequently altered and now consists of a 
dining recess opening off the parlour with 
kitchen-scullery beyond, communicating by 
the door and by a hatch both seen in Fig. 7. 
The staircase, a timber newel, rises against 
the west side of the main chimney between 
hall and parlour (Fig. 2). 

The abrupt ending of the moulded plate 
beam of the overhang, possibly indicates con- 
tiguous structures. Both main upstairs 
rooms had projecting windows, and the 
central upper room a projecting gable ; 
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5.—THE HALL, LOOKING THROUGH TO THE OLD KITCHEN 





6.—THE PARLOUR 





7.—LATE MEDLEVAL OAK TABLE IN THE PARLOUR (Length 7 ft. 5 ins.) 
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probably both end bays were also gabled to 
the front. The hall was never of more thin 
its present single storey in height ; consequently th. re 
can never have been an open hearth, which confir 4s 
the chimneys as contemporary with the build ig 
and the date as sixteenth century. All the windc »s 
had been closed up and later lights inserted, bu: 
many cases the original frames and mullions w -¢ 
found plastered over, with the mortices for b rs 
or the grooves for internal sliding shutters (Fig. |), 
Throughout the house the ceiling beams are >f 
massive section with chamfered edges, those in ‘ie 
hall (Fig. 5) in particular. 

The same illustration contains possible «¢ j- 
dences of occupation by a weaver. In a line w h 
the post beyond the window on the left, the bri <- 
paved floor is worn into a marked trough at ri it 
angles to the external wall for a distance of 7 fv t, 
and the post itself shows signs of some attachm it 
near its top. It would seem that some operation tc k 
place here involving constant wear of the floor; « id 
since the depression ceases in a line with the d 
the work did not interrupt passage to the kitch. a, 
but the wear caused by passage through this mu: h- 
used door is relatively not noticeable. This inte: se 
wear was not produced by an external door at 
that point, since there evidently was none, te 
existing small window being original. The wear 
appears therefore to have been -produced by a 
workman at a table filling the corner, such as a 
carpenter; or a weaver’s beam might have been 
attached to the post, projecting into the room and 
well lit by the window. This hypothesis is advanced 


Sooe ‘ ! DINING 
—_ Om r” RECESS 7 
GROUND PLAN 
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only conjecturally: it assumes the floor to be at 
least 300 years old, but this seems not improbable 
as flooring tiles like these, both imported and home- 
made, were established in use much earlier. 
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Another possible indication of industrial use 0 
the house is given by the space partly occupied by 
the upper left-hand window in Fig. 4, formerly, i 
is suggested, a doorway from an external stair. Tie 
evidence of this is the wear of the sill below t ‘e 
present window at first-floor level, and two patch 
up mortices in the posts just below the wind 
probably for the reception of hand-rails to the sta‘ s 
The door gave into the large room over the kitcl 
(now divided into two) without a fireplace. 1 
windows had no glass but were provided w | 
sliding shutters, the upper groove for which can 
seen over the window in Fig. 10 and extending be! 
the beam to the right; the mortices for retain 
the lower groove are also visible below the wind 
This upper room, originally detached from the 1 
of the house except by the outside stair, could h 
been for the use of apprentices or journeyn 
weavers. 

To-day the most striking feature of the h: 
and which gives it a convincing early Tudor char: - 
ter, is the decoration of the fireplace wall (Fig. 
by Mrs. Hughes-Stanton in a successful pastic 
of the early Renaissance style. The figures a 
scrolls are drawn with a sure flowing line in bla 
against a yellow background, and slightly shaded 1 
half-tone. Only the impish animation in some [ 
the creatures’ eyes distinguishes it from genui 
work. The same treatment has been applied to t 
newel staircase, the wall of which is covered with 1 
continuous arabesque of Renaissance forms delin: | 
with the vigour and certainty of the tri- 
frescatore. In the room above the hall is a. 
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authentic example of Jacobean decoration in 
situ, on the door of deal boards which preserves 
its original swan-neck wrought-iron hinges 
(Fig. 9). Nail-holes in the posts where the 
painting ends suggest that the design was 
carried on by painted cloths. In the south room 
(Fig. 11) are remains of old painting of another 
kin 1—daubs on wall and floor of miscellaneous 
colours which suggest that the room was once 
a p.inter’s or carpenter’s or wheelwright’s shop. 
In one place is a rough representation of a 
crovned queen. Mrs. Hughes-Stanton tells me 
tha. she used often to hear the ghost of this 
art san shuffing round this room and apparently 
wo king with a plane or chisel. Since an old 
lat e, apparently his, was removed from the 
she | behind the house, he has not made himself 
he d. He is thought to have lived in the 





9.—A PAINTED DOOR (c. 1615) IN AN UPPER ROOM 
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10.—WINDOW WITH GROOVE ABOVE FOR SLIDING SHUTTER 


And peg holes below for the lower groove 
t=) fo) 





8—CARVED WOOD FIGURE OF AN 
ANGEL 
Sixteenth century. Height 3 ft. 9 ins. 


eighteenth century. In the nineteenth, a baker 
filled the rear half of the parlour with a large 
brick oven, now removed to form the dining 
recess seen in Fig. 6. This now contains 
a simple but fine oak hall table possibly 
of late 15th-century date and certainly showing 
the characteristics of medieval carpentry 
with wooden pins fixing the longitudinal 
stretcher. 

This and other admirable furnishings were 
the property of the owner’s father, the late Sir 
Herbert Hughes-Stanton, R.A., P.R.W.S. Other 
i ems from his collection are the carved Gothic 
Crest seen on the right of Fig. 6, the oak chest 
‘laid with bog-oak in Fig. 5, two Gothic carved 
‘ood Pietas, and the exquisite carved wood 

igel (St. Michael? Fig. 8). These treasures 
. dd, to a degree rarely possible, the equipment 
ppropriate for a house that is an unusually 


erfect and beautiful example of medieval 
arpentry. 11—THE SOUTH BEDROOM 
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ENTERPRISE IN DOG-FEEDING 


T seems to me that many people make an 
undue fuss over the present scarcity of 
dog-food, and one is tempted to suspect 
(logically) that these are the same people 

who have “incredible difficulty’’ in feeding 
their fowls or pigs, and probably never succeed 
in sharing those rare but delectable goods that 
every good grocer keeps under the counter. 
All of which means that the procuring of dog- 
food, like everything else nowadays, is a matter 
of personality, politeness and enterprise. There 
is no doubt that some people are luckier than 
others, but is it really all a matter of luck? 
* * * 


Meat is possibly considered the most diffi- 
cult, and as a consequence, the professional 
slaughterers of animals unfit for human con- 
sumption are doing a roaring trade; and 
fastidious people who, before the war, would 
never dream of giving Pete the Pekinese any- 
thing but the best English shin beef are now 
only too pleased to queue up for meat of 
unknown origin, sprayed with its distinctive 
green colouring. 

There is a slaughterer of this type of meat 
in every district throughout the country, and 
it is up to dog-owners to get in touch with their 
nearest slaughterer. The price (generally about 
eightpence per pound) is double the pre-war 
price, but then so is the price of everything 
else. There is also the local slaughterer who 
deals with the meat that provides our own minute 
joint. Presumably these official slaughter- 
houses are supposed to portion out the offal to 
all the butchers in their district. I doubt if 
this is always done, and know at least one man 
who feeds his dogs on the paunches and lights 
from a local slaughter-house. 

In a small way, the butcher with whom 
one is registered can help. He will have a few 
bones, bullocks’ and sheep’s lights, and even 
sheep’s heads, which are off the ration. He.; 
handicapped nowadays, of course, since he may 
no longer buy or kill his own animals, but must 
depend on what he is sent from the “pool.” 
Competition for these tit-bits is also far greater 
than formerly, so that my sentence about 
personality, politeness and enterprise holds 
good; and anyway, what would life be without 
competition ? 

* * * 

The country-dweller should have a good 
many sources of supply. There are always 
rabbits, tiresome to prepare perhaps, but valu- 
able as dog-food. Personally, I boil the rabbit 
(paunched but unskinned) for some hours, and 
the fur mixes in with the rest, which should 
fall off the bones. All wild carnivorous animals 
consume a good deal of fur, and it certainly 
does dogs no harm. Crows, rooks, magpies and 
other destructive or plentiful birds may all 
be boiled down after skinning, and make good 
gravy and provide no little meat. 

Then there are dead calves or lambs—some 
born dead, some dead through accident or other 
causes. Farmers are only too pleased to have 
these removed, as it saves them the time and 
labour of digging a hole. Young calves and 
lambs are generally not worth while to the local 
knacker, and they usually have the added 
advantage to the dog-owner of not costing 
anything. At lambing time there is often a 
chance of a whole sheep, which is indeed a 
windfall to the larger kennel-owner. Needless 
to say, all this meat must be thoroughly cooked 
before use, but the bones of young calves and 
lambs can be consumed to the last joint. 

* * * 

Those who live anywhere near the sea can 
shoot all the undesirable gulls and seabirds, 
skin them, and boil them down for dogs. The 
soup from these is particularly rich. And the 
mention of soup reminds me of an incident that 
gave me some amusement not long ago. In 
my local town I was standing in a queue for 
dog’s meat, and got into conversation with a 
female breeder of Pekinese. She told me she 
never gave them this awful meat before the 
war, and, even now, she always cut off the 
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parts that were sprayed with green (which is 
quite harmless), and threw away the gravy. 
When my astonishment had subsided, I asked 
her why, and she said her vet. had advised it— 
no reason given—so that she had now to use a 
beef extract for making special gravy. Some 
things are almost unbelievable, and that is one 
of them ! 

Another meat food for dogs consists of the 
tins of corned beef salvaged from wrecked or 
torpedoed shipping. This generally comes froin 
America, but despite the unsavoury appearance 
of the outside (and sometimes inside) it makes 
good food for dogs. It must be boiled for safety, 
and I admit I had qualms even after boiling. 
But I have now used quite an amount, and the 
dogs have never suffered. The gravy from this 
is excellent for soaking biscuits or cereals. 


x * * 


Probably any mention of fish may be greeted 
with derision by those who have difficulty 
in getting fish. Years ago, when I spent all the 
Summer months in the Outer Hebrides, fish 
was the main food for my dogs. Even in 1939 
a large cod could be bought for half a crown, 
and herrings were twenty a shilling, delivered 
at the door. All this does not help in the present 
situation, but fish is still procurable, in the shape 
of heads and trimmings. These may be bought 
in any large town all over the country. Fish- 
and-chip shops increased with the demands of 
the evacuees, and these places are only too 
pleased to see the last of their heads and odd 
trimmings. And from these one can get a wealth 
of dog-food. 

The heads of all white fish should be boiled 
for quite a long time, the jaws containing the 


teeth removed, and then the whole hiag 
(including bones) will go through a min ->r, 
There is no need for that tedious picking _ at 
of flesh from bones, which used to be suc a 
trial before I found the mincer could deal \. th 
everything. Needless to say, the bone matt ial 
is excellent for dogs and growing puppies. — sh 
like herrings and pilchards may be boiled ad 
mashed, including heads, tails and bones, wi) -h 
are all quite harmless. 


* * * 


Thus it will be seen that there is plent. of 
flesh food still available for dogs. In iy 
district, there are always dog biscuits of a ; srt 
for those who could pay for them. But ¢ ey 
were (and are) very expensive. Latterly, 1¢ 
biscuits which had been stored throughout he 
country in case of invasion were released, «nd 
sold, whole or broken, for dog’s food. Nothing 
could be better than these. 

People like myself, who always dealt w th 
large firms before the war, may still get their 
dog biscuits by the hundredweight, cheajer 
than by the pound, but still about double the 
pre-war price. However, where prices are con- 
cerned, it must be remembered that the prices 
for pedigree dogs (and even mongrels) have gv1e 
up proportionately, mainly owing to the extra 
expense and trouble of breeding dogs in war- 
time conditions. Time is also a consideration, 
and standing in queues is the only method by 
which many dog-owners can keep their pets fed. 
On the whole, the country dog-owner has an 
advantage over the one who lives in a town, 
but in any case I consider the whole matter one 
for individual enterprise, careful planning and 
adaptability. 


OCTOBER PHEASANTS 


T is often said that, for quick resuscitation 
of depleted stocks, pheasants are the easi- 
est proposition of all our game birds. This 
may be true, given every facility for hand- 

rearing and the wherewithal to pay for it. 
Otherwise I dissent entirely from the view. 
Consider the major factors affecting birds 
to-day. First, environment, which embodies 
those most vital considerations—food supply 
and cover. Here I suggest that partridges have 
the pull, because they are spontaneous products 
of the soil. The partridge follows the plough, 
and it has always been remarkable that with 
increasing tillage coveys tend to increase also. 
In present circumstances, when every farm, 
however humble, is laid under compulsory con- 
tribution to the nation’s food supply, partridges 
have better chances to increase and multiply 
than at any other time since the first decade 


of this century. 
* * * 


With pheasants it is different. People 
non-conversant with their habits are apt to 
think that, just because they are shot out of 
coverts, they should be found in any woodland 
area no matter what its constitution. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case, for pheasants, thanks 
possibly to their Oriental origin, are a trifle 
hard to please; nor will they stay put in any 
place which does not suit them. They must 
have light and air and sunny glades as scratch- 
ing grounds, as well as shady nooks and roosting 
trees. 

So, briefly, this means that unless one 
possesses reasonably attractive woods with such 
variety of timber as will combine these several 
necessities, and unless those woods are trimmed 
in various stages of growth, so as to let in the 
air and sun and exclude the damp which other- 
wise arises from neglected ground and over- 
growth, one cannot expect wild pheasants to 
wax fat. 

With no hand-rearing the pheasant stock 
has been on the decline for years. Very many 
breeding haunts have been laid waste, for 
timber has been felled at a pace not many of us 


realise. It is no use comforting ourselves with 
the reflection that it doesn’t matter much and 
what has been done before can be done again 
by means of rearing, for, leaving costs out of 
consideration, restrictions on _ bird-feeding 
will continue for many moons, nor is it 
likely that other accessories and adventitious 
aids will be available. In any case few shooting 
men will be in a position to gamble with what 
little money the tax collectors leave them. 

That pheasants cannot be shot “until t’ 
leaf is off’’ is one of our traditions. In theo: 
it is sound enough, although more applica 
perhaps to shoots on which one counts on 
birds in hundreds than in dozens. While 
cardinal strategy of all pheasant-shooting is 
same, tactics vary widely with the size « 
character of coverts. Methods of hedge: 
hunting and coppice beating are, for insta 
not comparable atall. Yet in every circumsta 
the density of foliage is a major factor, bec 
the pheasant is a bird of cunning, alive a 
tender age to all the arts of self-defence, 
if there is one thing he knows past a perad: 
ture it is this, that as a rule his legs will s 
his neck more surely than will his wings. T: 
snug in the undergrowth, then leg it back 
while a line of beaters presses on is the ti: 
honoured trick of all resourceful pheasa 
That is why the denser the foliage the be* 
their chance of keeping out of trouble. 

* * * 


Yet circumstances alter cases, more p ~- 
ticularly on modest shoots. One of the lessc 
war has taught me is that if one waits ‘‘accoi 
ing to convention” till November there m 
be no birds to shoot. In most cases there a * 
far too many old cocks, sterile and useless a: 
a plague in the breeding season because of the.. 
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pugnacity in keeping the younger and mo-? 
virile birds from mating. They owe the’ 


longevity to their aptitude for guile and whe 


you meet them at a covert shoot they may giv’ 


you one chance—but only one, to down ther. 


You may risk a bet that it will be a chance a- 
forty yards up and sixty miles an hour. Anc. 
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if you do not take it they will be very soon 
comfortably resting in their boundary snug- 
geries, not to reappear until the cease fire has 
sounded. The only way to salt them really is 
in October, for then they are slightly more 
approachable (or shall I say less on the qui 
vive?) than when the guns in unison begin to 
spe ak. 
* * * 

Keep close watch on any ground where 
coverts are pretty wide apart, with a certain 
amount of downland and tillage, and you will 
notice a certain regularity of habit in rabbits 
ani pheasants. Quite a lot of both leave the 
coverts early in the morning, the rabbits 
scuuting for seats in the sun-warmed grasses of 
a .outhern slope, and the pheasants, after a 
short flight, also legging it for any fields that 
pr mise a variety of food. These same birds 
w.!| often run a mile without ever taking to 
w 1g, and so they travel very often a long way 
fr m their home coverts, feeding, on a sunny 
ai ernoon and not returning until dusk. Mostly 
tr -y will frequent outlying copses and hedgerow 
d ches, which are bag-filling rendez-vous for 
al energetic stalker and a well-trained spaniel. 

Better still, two to four guns and a beater 
o: two, as well as the dogs, for then pheasants 
w 1 go for the heaviest cover. They will not 
te ce long flights; in fact, you will probably 
w tch them still legging it into the gorse and 
fi. ze in the open country. Then out go the 
bc aters to comb out the area in which the birds 
al > congregated, and if the guns are placed to the 
b st advantage they will get some tricky shoot- 
in, But you must recollect that these pheasants 
w 'l not get on the wing until they must, nor 
w il they yun in the direction in which they have 
al eady heard the guns go off. But they will 
fl, over any obstacle that separates them from 


their home coverts. Therefore many of them 
will come mighty high—the old cocks especially 
—though others skimming the ground are not 
worth powder and shot, and may be left to 
give more sporting entertainment later on. 

There is always a pleasant element of 
surprise about these early Autumn days. You 
cannot plan them on the rigid lines appropriate 
to the set piece of late November. There can 
be no _ pre-conceived stands without some 
guarantee that birds will fly in a given direction, 
and this, before the leaf is off, can never be 
forthcoming. These are, so to speak, plan-as- 
you-go and adapt-yourself-to-circumstance 
outings, as you take a hedgerow merging on a 
copse, and then walk up a stretch of marsh and 
bracken. But they can be very good fun, and, 
although you will not get the skyscrapers of 
the back end, you will get birds variable enough 
in flight to pay tribute to your marksmanship 
if half of them come down. 


* * * 


So it may be necessary to place the guns 
in quite unorthodox positions. One can only 
generalise, of course, but, broadly speaking, 
pheasants seem always as much inclined to 
break over low, rather than high, timber as to 
run through thin and rise from out the thick 
stuff. Consequently, the relative situations of 
clearings to flushing points really decide the 
issue of how to take a beat when woods are 
thick. For instance, I know a covert which is 
driven away from the guns towards a heavily 
stopped central cross-ride, from which the birds 
invariably come back at a far greater height 
than would be the case were it driven out 
straightforwardly. Here the guns, placed close 
in to the covert’s edge, are virtually invisible, 
and this is a point worth considering, for to 
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stand guns too far out not only gives pheasants 
rising steeply out of thick undercover ample 
time to execute a turning movement, but is 
also apt to handicap all but expert stylists a 
little too severely. 

* * * 

Root fields bordering coverts are apt to 
be a snag unless they are properly combed out. 
I have seen a covert beaten out to the tune of 
half a score of birds with a couple of hundred 
crouching doggo within fifty yards of it, and 
getting up in a cloud to skim over an adjoining 
fence at the sound of the first shot. Whereas 
if surrounding cover of this nature is blanked 
in in the early morning so carefully that every 
bird is pushed into covert, and then immediately 
the flanking boundaries of the covert itself are 
heavily stopped, it will be quite another story. 
If the flushing areas have been planned with a 
view to the birds rising at least eighty yards 
from the covert edge, you will get birds quite 
fast and high enough to flatter your vanity 
considerably if you hit a couple out of every 
five. 

That pheasants are few and far between 15 
no excuse for leaving any useful bit of cover 
unsearched, for the patch you by-pass most 
probably will prove the one into which the 
birds have run after spotting your approach. 
My point is that method is just as essential to 
a couple of pothunters as to half a dozen guns 
at a covert shoot, and an aptitude for ‘‘tactics”’ 
even more so. For these depend on changing 
conditions of wind and weather as well as on the 
“‘complexion”’ of the country. In other words 
in an eye for the probable haunts of birds in 
varying circumstances and at different times of 
day combined with an appreciation of their 
likely flights therefrom lies the secret of bag 
making in close cover. J. B. DrovuGut. 


THE SP ECTATOR = A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


i ACK on the right there,’ ‘‘ Back on 
the left—farther back yet,’ “If 
you'll only make a big circle you'll 
all be able to see’’—how familiarly 

did these exhortations, some stern and some 

persuasive, sound in my ears when I heard them 

again for the first time after nearly six years ! 

With golf beginning again the golfing spectators 

are with us once more and in at once cheeringly 

and alarmingly large quantities. It is one of 
the unfortunate things about golf that, being 
normally selfish and having a natural desire to 
see, one is bound at times to feel a hatred for 
one’s fellow-onlookers. At other games one 
finds one’s seat and, that struggle being over, 
the crowd adds to the pleasure and excitement 
of the proceedings. We have not yet come to 
grandstands along the side of the fairway at 
golf, though we may do so yet, and so a little 
hatred is almost inevitable. If something of 
that unfriendly sentiment peeps through now 
and then I can only ask to be forgiven. The 

Iron Duke said that he was ‘“‘much exposed to 

authors,” and I, in the nature of my calling, 

have been much exposed to spectators. 
* * * 


In some ways the spectator is most praise- 
worthy. On the whole he represses his natural 
instincts wonderfully; he stands very still on 
the stroke, and it is always a marvel to me that 
sO many people round a green can maintain so 
complete a silence. I think he lets himself go 
more in the way of clapping and crowing than 
he used to do, but that is when the stroke has 
been played. I am probably wrong about this, 
if we look far enough back. For instance, I read 
of the great foursome at North Berwick hard 
on a hundred years ago now, between the two 
Dunns and Allan and Tom, that each side had 
. cheer leader (as at American football) and 
xroke into vehement cheers after each shot 
.ccording as their men’s ball had the better lie. 
We do not go to that length nowadays, but 
-here is more clapping of shots to the green, 
vhereas it used, or I think so, to be reserved 
or the decisive putt. There is, at any rate in 
England, a new class of spectators, more accus- 
tomed perhaps to football than golf, and they 
feel oppressed by the silence and decorum and 
long for an opportunity to shout. Nor do I 


know any particular reason why they should 
not, though my conservative instincts are apt 
to resent them. 

In some ways too the spectator is remark- 
ably docile. When first some genius thought 
of marking white lines round the outskirts of 
the greens at Hoylake, most people thought 
that this was asking altogether too much of 
human nature and that the lines would be 
utterly disregarded. This was not so, however; 
they were obediently observed, and have been 
in my experience wherever they have been 
tried. They give the poor, polite, perspiring 
steward something definite to say. If he asks 
people merely to go farther back they pay no 
attention, but ‘‘ Back to the white line, please”’ 
is nearly always effective. Moreover the lines 
enable the spectators to discipline one another. 
On the other hand there are some points on 
which spectators sturdily refuse to be dragooned. 
How often have I heard the stewards at St. 
Andrews exclaim in imploring tones ‘‘ Don’t 
run,’ and how on that instant has the crowd, 
with a good sprinkling of red gowns in it, taken 
to their heels at the word and made one wild, 
tumultuous stampede of it to the next stopping 
place. Their exuberance has been curbed now- 
adays since they have been herded off the 
course, but till that was done it seemed a point 
of honour with them to show their sprinting 
powers. 

* * * 

Now I come to something less compliment- 
ary. It may be laid down as a broad general 
rule that all spectators are liars. I say that from 
bitter experience. Since he who professes to 
report a championship cannot be in half-a-dozen 
places at once and must flit from one pair to 
another, he must ask what is happening, and 
the information he gets is very seldom trust- 
worthy. For myself I have become hopelessly 
cynical in this matter and do not even trouble 
to ask the casual spectator. It is like asking 
the way from someone who always turns out 
to be ‘‘a stranger in these parts.’’ Now and 
again of course one does an injustice to an honest 
citizen and an accurate observer. I am sure I 
must have told before how I left Bobby Jones 
three over fours at the fifth hole at St. Andrews 
and when he was coming back to the fourteenth 


green someone trotting in front as an advanced 
guard told me that he was two under fours. 
I thanked him, I hope with civility, but put 
him down in my own mind as just another 
spectator. Yet what he said turned out to be 
perfectly true and I have been mentally apolo- 
gising to him ever since. Still he was an excep- 
tion to prove a very sound rule. I now look 
for someone I know, and even among my friends 
there are some I do not trust overmuch, since 
they seem constitutionally incapable of being 
right. 
* * * 

I suppose golfing spectators do not say 
sillier things than do those at other games or, 
for all I know, than I do myself, but they do 
say surpassingly silly ones. They are often 
afflicted by a sentimental sympathy over putts. 
‘‘Oh, hard luck !”’ I heard a lady in the crowd 
say with tears in her voice the other day. The 
player’s putt was not more than eight feet long 
and he was about three inches short and three 
inches crooked. It was on the whole as bad a 
putt as one could see on a Summer's day, but 
the kind-hearted lady thought it was hard luck. 
More exasperating, perhaps, are those who 
expect every putt of whatever length to be 
holed and wonder audibly why people who 
drive so well should putt so infamously. I have 
heard a gentleman explain on seeing a chip 
holed that the player did it on purpose, but 
he was a rare joy only to be met with at long 
intervals. 

Spectators naturally vary with courses. 
Those at St. Andrews know the game well, so 
well that, as I said, they will run to see it. 
Those at Prestwick used to be singularly hard 
to drive, as witness the traditional Lanarkshire 
miner who, in answer to “Players please,’’ 
replied ‘ the players. I’ve come to see.”’ 
A large number of those who come to Southport 
to watch a Ryder Cup match do so in a pure 
spirit of bank holiday and spend a good deal 
of the time racing up dry grassy hills and, since 
they have no nails in their boots, invariably 
slide to the bottom again. At Walton Heath 
there is always, in my experience, a vast number 
of dogs whose mutual growlings enliven the 
game, and the same is true of the Worplesdon 
foursomes. At Westward Ho! there are a good 
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many perambulators gliding at their own sweet 
will; and so I might go on. There are too many 
cameras everywhere; that is an_ universal 
disease, and no doubt the spectators themselves 
think that there are everywhere too many 
people with red flags who prevent them from 
seeing. 

The art of managing spectators emphatic- 
ally is an art. In some places it requires a good 
eye for country. There used to be one member 
of the Prestwick Golf Club who was supposed 
to know more about the geography of the 
Cardinal bunker than anybody else in the world, 
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and whenever there was a championship he 
took up his position there for days on end to 
direct the crowd that swirled round that mighty 
bunker. Apart from that there is needed a habit 
of command combined with a power of “‘jolly- 
ing’’ people along which in its perfection is 
given to few. I remember to have seen one 
example of it at a Ladies’ Championship at St. 
Andrews. 

In an early round Miss Wethered, as she 
then was, had an opponent of no vast fame 
and the authorities, underestimating the cham- 
pion’s magnetic qualities, allowed the match to 
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start with nobody in charge. The result was 
seething, straying mob. Fortunately there w: 
present a distinguished soldier of an imperioy 
disposition and capable of producing sounds | 
which any sergeant-major would have bee 
bitterly envious. He reduced that crowd 
order in no time; but it needed a great man 
do it with that mixture of ferocity and friend 
ness. He might have said with another gre 
man, John Silver, ‘“You seen yourselves hx 
easy I keep company; but when I was quart 
master lambs wasn’t the word for Flint’s « 
buccaneers.” 


SOME CRICKET MEMORIES 


Y earliest memory of first-class 
cricket is of an annual visit—a 
holiday treat—with my father to 
the Oval on August Bank Holiday, 

1892. Surrey were playing Nottinghamshire, 

and, as the championship was supposed to 

depend on the result, it was regarded as the 
match of the year. Nearly 64,000 people 
attended on the three days and the interest was 
well maintained until the end. Although 

Nottinghamshire won both matches with Surrey, 

they fell off sadly in the later stages of the 

season, and Surrey once again finished cham- 
pions, as they were eight times in the nine years 

from 1887 to 1895. 

No county eleven and few international 
sides have ever had three such excellent bowlers 
as Lohmann, Lockwood and Richardson, who 
were then playing for Surrey, and Lockwood 
was the hero who stands out most vividly in 
my recollection of the game. In the first innings 
he clean bowled Shrewsbury and Gunn, two of 
the best batsmen in England, with balls at 
which they did not attempt to make a stroke. 
Their expression of contemptuous indifference 
as they stood, with the bat raised over their 
right shoulder, the sudden change to aggrieved 
surprise as they heard the stumps rattle and 
the roar of the Oval crowd are still clear in 
my memory. For some time afterwards this 
deliberate ignoring of the ball outside the off 
stump was known as the “ Nottingham cut.” 


Lockwood was tall and powerfully built, 
ran with a long loping stride to the wicket, 
brought the ball down from a good height and 
made it bounce disconcertingly. He turned it 
considerably from the off, more than any bowler 
of his pace, and, if the wicket was favourable, 
was very deadly. In the next Surrey match he 
took eight Derbyshire wickets for 27 runs. 
Many good judges of the game have placed him 
next after Barnes in the list of great bowlers. 
Talking of Lockwood reminds me that E. M. 
Dowson, the famous Harrow, Cambridge and 
Surrey cricketer, once told me of the best stroke 
he ever saw played in his experience of first- 
class cricket. Ranjitsinhji played forward to a 
fast off-break from Lockwood, saw it miss his 
bat and in a flash shot out his right knee to 
prevent it hitting his wicket. No one, he said, 
but Ranji would have been quick enough to 
do it. 


I once had the good fortune one evening 
after dinner to have a yarn with A. C. Maclaren 
and persuaded him without much difficulty to 
tell me about the great match at Eastbourne 
in 1921, when his side of eleven amateurs, not 
outwardly very impressive, inflicted their first 
defeat on Armstrong’s all-conquering and awe- 
inspiring Australians. 

“We didn’t really much want to beat them,” 
he said, “because we didn’t want to do them 
out of the extra bonus which they were to 
have for an unbeaten tour; but I thought I 
could get a side of youngsters who might do it. 
I went down to Cambridge in June to see them 
play and signed on the three brothers, Gilbert, 
Hubert and Claud Ashton, A. P. F. Chapman 
and C. H. Gibson. An accidental meeting with 
G. N. Foster secured his assistance, and I got 
G. E. C. Wood to keep wicket. Faulkner and 
Walter Brearley invited themselves and I had 
to play to complete the side. We won the toss and 


By JAMES THORPE 


they outed us for 43; 
not a very good start. 
Falcon, with 6 for 67, 
and Faulkner bowled 
them out for 174; not 
too bad. Then in the 
second innings Faulk- 
ner played a splendid 
innings of 153, Hubert 
Ashton made 75 and 
we got 326. This left 
them 196 to win. 
Gibson bowled splen- 
didly and took 6 for 64, 
all the catches were 
gripped, we downed 
them for 167 and won 
by 28 runs. But it 
was the grand fielding 
that did it; those 
youngsters were mag- 
nificent.”’ 

Then we went 
on discussing theories 
and personalities until 
there was a tap on the 
door, and a little lady 
in a Wrapper appeared. 

“Archie, do you 
know what time it is? ”’ 

“No, my dear.” 

“Well, it’s 
three o’clock.’’ 


after 


Very reluctantly 
we climbed up to bed, 
thoroughly happy. We 
were rather late for 
breakfast that morn- 
ing, but immediately 
Maclaren resumed the 
thread of his story ex- 
actly where he had left 
off the night before 
until our various duties 7 
separated us. A. C. MACLAREN 

I once had the 
fortune to play against 
W. G. Grace towards the end of his reign at the 
Crystal Palace. We were lucky enough to bowl 
him out early and he was soon afterwards seen 
in ordinary clothes strolling about on the 
bowling-green, from which he roared his 
orders to his deputy as to the management 
of the bowling. For him the match was finished 
and we did not have the opportunity of studying 
his seductive, slow round-arm deliveries. <A 
blast on his whistle was the signal for any of 
the ground staff within hearing to dash to the 
spot to receive the old man’s orders, which 
generally included a whisky and soda. But this 
and many other idiosyncrasies could easily be 
forgiven to one who did so much for the great 
game and was for so many years its acknow- 
ledged autocrat. 

What a fascinating study the cricket 
spectator affords and why have our many 
commentators never dealt with his amusing 
habits? Perhaps because in their splendid 
isolation of the pavilion or Press-box they have 
little opportunity for making his acquaintance. 
He is very lovable because he is such a whole- 
hearted enthusiast and he is so obviously out 
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IN 1921, WHEN HIS SIDE OF AMATEUR: 
HE DIED LAST YEAR. 


to enjoy himself and to see that others, partic 
larly his neighbours, share his enjoyment. 
We sat in front of one of these splenc 
fellows at Taunton for a Somerset-Gloucest« 
shire match and he talked so incessantly th 
one’s perception became numbed and was o1 
conscious of his artless prattle at the ra 
intervals of silence. He gave us a short bi 
graphy of each incoming batsman, his crick: 
peculiarities, his nickname and many details « 
his private life. When a batsman whom he hi 
introduced as a left-hander proceeded to bs 
right-handed we began to suspect the rest « 
his information, but he was in no way di 
couraged. He drew our attention to the fac 
that the bowler had gone round the wicket wit 
three short legs, that mid-off was limpin 
as a result of stopping a fast low driv 
with his boot and that the umpire neve 
wore a hat. He was a mine of informatio! 
mostly erroneous, and abounded in statistics 
He knew exactly how many each batsmai 
wanted to complete his thousand, or hi: 
hundred, runs for the season and_ the 
greatest number of catches ever made with the 
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left hand at short leg. Unconsciously he 
reminded us of the famous poem : 

There was a young fellow named Clover, 

Who bowled fifteen wides in one over, 

Which had never been done 

By a clergyman’s son 

On a Tuesday in August at Dover. 
delivered in 
“increased 


Most of his discourse was 
undiluted journalese. The batsman 
his aggregate,’ “‘compiled a century,” “‘pre- 
fered certainty to hypothesis’’; the bowler 
“f-voured the outswinger’’ or “‘exploited the 
leg trap.’’ When comments on the game 
lar guished, he favoured us with some of his 
ov 1 exploits and achievements, and exchanged 
pe sonal experiences of local clubs with his long- 
ering neighbour. After lunch a “crocodile”’ 
frm a girls’ school filed on to the far side of 
th ground and he directed our attention to 
th m as ‘“‘the future mothers of the race.’”’ No 
or had the heart to contradict or to suppress 
hi 1 and so he went on chattering. 

Nor is it only in the outer ring that one 
fi: Is these people. In the members’ enclosure 
ai | in the pens for their friends, the general 
le el of ignorance is bewildering. The other 
dc * a county player in a local match, shaped 
tc hit an obviously leg ball to the boundary, 
m ssed it, shouted ‘‘No”’ to prevent the other 
bc ssman trying a short run, and was given out 
b an incompetent umpire. As we should not, 
\ were expressing our doubts. ‘‘I’m sure he 
w sn’t out,” said a dear lady next to me; ‘“‘he 
sa | ‘No’ so confidently.” 

It seems to me doubtful whether a cricket 
m tch, however important, is a suitable subject 
a broadcast running commentary. Rugby 


SALE 


morning while I was 
helping—or was I helping ?—with the 
haymaking, he came along: the first 
tentative purchaser for my small apple 


se 


n 
—} 
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orchard. 

“T hear you want to sell your orchard, 
gov’ner.”’ 

‘I don’t know that I want to sell it, but 
I would do so at a reasonable price,’’ I replied. 

‘“How much, gov’ner?”’ 

‘‘Go and have a look at it and then make 
me a fair offer.”’ 

I had recently taken cver the farm, on 
which were these two acres of old and neglected 
trees. I had no knowledge of what the apples 
were worth. One of my men suggested £300 if 
I picked them and sold them myself. Another 
said about £200. After listening to them I had 
in mind the figure of £150. In about half an 
hour he came back, this time with his wife. 

‘“‘All tall trees and difficult to pick.”’ 

“Quite,” I replied. ‘‘ They’ve been sprayed 
by the W.A.E.C. at a cost of £30, you know. 
I expect you to make £50 profit on the deal 
for the trouble of picking.”’ 

“That is just what I was going to offer 
you.” 

‘‘Nothing doing,’’ I said. 

“But there is very little fruit down the 
centre.”’ 

‘‘Come again when they are bigger; you'll 
see them better—good morning.” 

About three weeks later I was told two 
gentlemen wished to see me. I saw them; I 
couldn’t miss them. They were gigantic in 
every way, but my eyes were particularly 
attracted to their stomachs. Each had a narrow 
belt which seemed inadequate to contain such 
protruding paunches. They looked exactly alike 
and on their heads perched small and shabby 
bowler hats. 

“Can I do anything for you?’ 

‘“Want to sell your orchard ?’ 

“Yes. 

“How much do you want for it? 

“£125.” 

‘No; we can’t give you that.”’ 

“What will you give, then?” 

“We don’t make offers.”’ 

I felt squashed. They departed. I watched 
tem down the farm road—slow, ponderous, 
ge gantic. I learned afterwards they were the 


I asked. 


” 


football, where the action and excitement are 
almost continuous, is excellent, as Captain 
B. H. T. Wakelam so splendidly demonstrated 
before the war. But in cricket there are so many 
long spells of dour attack and defence, ex- 
tremely interesting for the critical spectator 
but very difficult to communicate to the listener 
at a distance, thirsting for sensation. So we 
get such foolishness as ‘‘He’s running up to 
bowl; there he goes, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten; over goes his arm”’; 
which is surely quite unnecessary even to the 
most ignorant. If the commentator is one who 
has had practical experience of the game he 
can fill in the interval with an intelligent ex- 
planation or some apposite recollection. But 
such men—-and there are plenty—are for some 
reason not employed for the purpose. 


It is to be hoped devoutly that our six 
seasons of inaction have given us opportunity 
for reflection to realise the absurdity of un- 
limited Test matches. To those who remember 
the grim ordeal at the Oval in August, 1938, 
and the preposterous foolishness of the ten days 
at Durban in March, 1939, when, the game still 
unfinished, our cricketers had to bolt to catch 
the homeward boat, any efforts to prevent the 


recurrence of such exhibitions will be very 
welcome. 
John McCarthy Blackham, the eminent 


Australian wicket-keeper, maintained that three 
days should be sufficient time in which to finish 
any match, and many less famous cricketers 
will agree, with the possible concession of an 
extra day and the proviso that both sides must 
play to win. Very many drawn games could 
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have been finished if the players had gone all 
out for a decision. Much time is wasted by 
batsmen completing their hundreds at a pain- 
fully slow rate; much more is lost by the malign 
influence of the ‘‘safety first’’ obsession. If the 
player is so tired that he takes an hour to make 
the last ten runs of his hundred, it is his duty 
to get out and to allow a fresh batsman to 
take his place and score more quickly. A man 
who remains at the wicket over two hours for 
22 runs is not plaving cricket, because he is 
wasting his opportunities to increase his side’s 
score, and is preventing others from doing so. 
Spofforth, Barnes, Richardson and Blythe 
to take four bowlers at random—would not 
have allowed an opponent to bat seventy 
minutes without scoring. 


Unless a reasonable time limit is fixed we 
shall have very much more of this travesty of 
batting, and matches have already become tests 
of endurance instead of battles of skill, and no 
more exciting than a chess championship. 
Cricket as a form of sport must‘retain some of 
the element of risk inherent in all games, and 
we must be spared the pathetic spectacle of 
international batsmen in painfully cramped 
positions making desperate efforts to keep out 
from their wickets at all costs a plain straight- 
forward half-vollev, which in the nets they 
would have clouted hard and far. 


It has been often said that spectators are 
tired of undecided matches. It is certain that 
they are more weary of this masterly inactivity 
in batting which prevents them from _ being 
finished. Can it be that it is all a matter of 
gate-money’ Perish the thought ! 


OF AN ORCHARD 


Brothers © nick-named Cider 
Kings. 

“Well,” I said to myself, ‘here you are 
a business man in the city of London and you 
can’t sell a two-acre orchard of apples to people 
eager to buy. What’s wrong with vou?’ 

The answer, of course, was that I did not 
know their correct value. 


locally the 


Another week or so went by. I heard of 
an orchard put up for sale and no bid. I had 
not the labour or the ladders to pick myself. 

And then the third man came. He wanted 
to grind my mowing machine, knives and any- 
thing else that needed grinding. I let him. I 
couldn’t refuse. He was a fine-looking man and 
had a nice soft, pleasing voice. He spoke well. 
‘“Been in the Guards,” he said. It was a hot 
day and he asked for a glass of water; I sent 
him out some tea and cake. 

“Want to sell vour orchard? 
casually, when I paid him. 

‘Might do,’’ I replied equally casually, I 
hoped. But I knew that he knew I wished to 
sell. 


he asked 


“How much ? 

‘‘Go and have a look at it and don’t miss 
the four trees of William pears.” 

He came back in half an hour. ‘‘ Have you 
been through the orchard lately, sir?’’ The soft 
cultured voice seemed sorry for me. 

‘Well, no, not for a few days,”’ I confessed. 

‘‘Ah—that’s a pity. The apples are badly 
scabbed.”’ 

‘But they can’t be,” I said. 
£30 on having them washed.” 

“You've wasted your money, sir, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. Will you have a look 
at them?” 

He took me to the worst tree. 
that ?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ I replied meekly, ‘but that’s only 
one and the worst.” 

‘“Now that’s where you are wrong, sir— 
vou see this tree? Slight though the scab is 
you will be surprised how quickly it will spread. 
Those few spots will be all over the fruit in a 
week.” 

‘‘T must have £75 for the orchard,’’ I said. 

“Ah, sir’’—sadly shaking his head—‘‘ I’m 
afraid you won’t get that price. If somebody 
comes along and offers you half a hundred, 


“I’ve spent 


““You see 


take it, sir, take it. But I'll tell you what | 
will do. I'll grade them myself and give vou 
the controlled price for the best and the cider 
price for the others. Nothing could be fairer 
than that, could it?”’ 

“You know,” I said, modestly lowering my 
eves, ‘I consider I am a moderately honest man 
but even I ” Here I raised my eves again. 
We shook hands and parted. His road led him 
past the bungalow where my first prospective 
buyer lived. I wondered. By this time I was 
becoming a little anxious. The trees were old 
and tall. I had been told the controlled prices 
of fruit were not being held. The harvest was 
upon me. I decided to see my original caller. 
I had heard that he would be prepared to give 
me £75 for it. He was out. I left word with his 
son that I should like to see him about the 
orchard. He came round one evening. 

“T’m prepared to do a deal with vou on 
this orchard,” I said. ‘‘ Have another look at it.”’ 

He did; I went with him. 

‘“Scabby, mostly small—fiftv pounds.” 

“That’s absurd. I want £75.” 

“No, fiftv’s my limit.” 

He eventually gave me £55. I knew I had 
taken too little. His eves glinted with pleasure. 
I consoled myself with the thought that I'd 
have no bother with picking and would do better 
another time and then put the matter out of 
my head. But in a week or so a funny thing 
happened—well, perhaps not so funny! A man 
drove up in a lorry one Sunday morning. “ You 
have an orchard for sale?”’ 

‘I did have an orchard for sale, but it has 
already been sold.”’ 

‘‘T was told there was an orchard for sale 
here by the cattle crossing.”’ 

‘‘Must be some mistake,’”’ I said. ‘‘ Wait a 
minute, though; describe the orchard.”’ 

“Well, it’s two acres of apples including 
four good trees of William pears. Trees have 
been washed and fruit is clean. The bloke said 
he’s paid £150 for it and would take a tenner 
profit, as he had no time to pick the fruit 
himself.”’ 

“This is the orchard,” I groaned weakly. 
“This is it. You’d better have a look at it.”’ 

It was he who picked the fruit and it is I 
who have spent close on forty years in the 
shadow of the Bank of England. H. O. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A STATE BEDSTEAD 
AT KNOLE 


IR,—I have read with much inter- 

est and complete agreement Mr. 
Ralph Edwards's article A _ State 
Bedstead at Knole in your issue of 
September 14. 

It is true, as Mr. Edwards states, 
that in my book Knole and the Sack- 
villes 1 endorsed the popular theory 
that the bedstead in question had been 
created at the order of Richard Sack- 
ville, 3rd Earl of Dorset, for the visit 
of James I to Knole, but I am glad 
now to have an opportunity of repudi- 
ating my own words. I had long had 
my suspicions about that bedstead, but 
family tradition, supported by the 
opinion of furniture experts, was too 
strong for me, abetted perhaps by a 
dash of wishful thinking, and I meekly 
subscribed Then, still not feeling 
happy about it, and always rummaging 
in any book that came my way, I con- 
sulted a volume which seemed to 
prove not only that King James had 
never slept inside those coral and silver 
hangings, but that he had never been 
to Knole at all. Unfortunately the 
volume is not in my possession, and 
I have made no note as to its title, but 
speaking from memory I think it was 
the Pyrogresses of James I by J. 
Nicholls, giving a detailed day-by-day 
account of the King’s journeyings over 
England, but of Knole not a word. 

It is of course possible that a visit 
had been arranged only to be cancelled, 
but on the whole I think this piece of 
negative evidence may be taken as 
corroborative of Mr. Edwards's con- 
tention. 

Arguing from the opposite point 
of view, however, we may note that 
in 1642 a company of Parliamentarians 
cut away “‘the plumes upon the bed- 
tester’’ (see Knole and the Sackvilles, 
page 103). Now Mr. Edwards remarks 
that he knows ‘‘of no evidence that 
such plumes were in fashion in 
James I's reign they were 
probably introduced here at the 
Restoration.’’ We have of course no 
evidence that those plumes were 
already on the bed-tester in the time 
of James I, but 1642 is a definite date, 
pre-Restoration by eighteen years. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEsT, Sissinghurst 
Castle, Kent 


* PLUMES OF FEATHERS’ 
Sir,—1I have read with much interest 
Mr. Ralph Edwards’s article on the 
Knole bed, the early 17th-century 
date of which he challenges, and pro- 
duces instead the original theory that 
it is ‘a magnificent survival from the 
prodigal fashions introduced at the 
Restoration,” 

In order to support the later date 
of ‘“‘towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century,’ Mr. Edwards states 
that he knows of no evidence that 
plumes of feathers (which surmount 
the tester of the Knole bed) were in 
fashion in James I’s reign and that 
such ornaments “were probably intro- 
duced here at the Restoration.’ In 
the MS. Department of the British 
Museum, however, there is a warrant 
(Add. 5751 B.) dated 1605, which 
contains an item of a state bed made 
for James I which has “Cuppes of 
wodde wroughte and guilte’’ and 
“plumes of feathers.”’ 

1605. Itm to the said John Baker 
for makinge of one feilde bed- 
steede of walnuttre carued payn- 
ted and guilte wth oyle colors 
fine byse and golde, apparelled 
wth cloth of golde the toppe 
vallaunces and curtens all lyned 
wth taphata and buckram, and 
varnished wth frenge lase buttons 
and loupes of venice golde siluer 
and silke, silke reben and sowinge 
silke Cuppes of wodde wroughte 
and guilte plumes of feathers 


varnished wth venice golde and 
spangells copper ringes and all 
other necessaries of lronworke to 


the same wth fower hundred 

ounces of siluer lase employed on 

the same apparell. 

In an earlier warrant of 1604 
there is ‘“‘one sloape Bedsteede”’ with 
“crimsen vellat striped wth gold” 
that also has “‘cuppes of wodde guilte 
wroughte and plumes of feathers.’’ 
This bed was supplied “for the vse 
and seruice of the deare Sone Charles 
duke of Yorke.”’ 

Mr. Edwards suggests that the 
tasselled fringes of the Knole bed, 
because they are ‘‘festooned,’’ are in 
accordance with Restoration work and 
therefore do not belong to the earlier 
period, but in the above quoted 
description it will be noted that the 
trimmings are likewise “festooned,’’ 
for they are described as ‘“‘loupes of 


venice golde siluer and silke.’”’ 


LATE 18th- 
See letter: 


I think that there is little doubt 
that the Knole bed was made—as 
tradition has for so long told us—for 
James I; for both in design and ma- 
terial it belongs to the last phase of 
the luxurious furnishing of the six- 
teenth century, in which age the use of 
real gold and silver threads worked in 
fabric and fringes were greatly in 
favour with the rich both for bed 
hangings and the upholstery to chairs, 
stools, etc. In comparison Restora- 
tion upholstery was of a very different 
character; for instead of cloths of 
gold and silver, and embroidered 
velvet, it was mainly of plain velvet, 
damask and silk. In the Restoration 
period state beds with their moulded 
and covered cornices to their testers 
(note that the Knole bed, like the 
medieval bed, has no cornice) were 
strongly French in character. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of the Royal 
Wardrobe accounts several of the 
royal beds of the reigns of Charles II 
and James II were bought from Paris 
upholsterers. 

None of this late 17th-century 
Louis XIV detail is present anywhere 
in the Knole bed; for its character is 
nearer Elizabethan than William III, 
for which King Mr. Edwards suggests 

based on a description in Fanny 
Burney’s Diary—the bed was made 
by Charles, Earl of Dorset.—R. W. 
Symonps, Bramley, Surrey. 
HAMPTON COURT 
FURNITURE 
Sik, On a recent visit to Hampton 
Court I was greatly interested in the 
photographic reproductions of the 
Great Wardrobe accounts for the 








furnishing of the Palace for William 
and Mary, which the Ministry of 
Works has placed on display in the 
Great Watching Chamber. One entry 
awakened a faint but very definite 
echo in the recesses of my mind and 
it seemed worth while to transcribe it : 
Estimate of the charges of the 
following particulars for his Maties 
prsent Service at the prices com- 
puted for ready money vizt 
for the frame of the £ s. d. 
Close stoole and cover- 
ing it with damask 
trimmed wth gold lace 
& gilt Nailes Lock and 
handles gilt with two 


pewter pans ... — & 20 D 
for half a yard of Crim- 
son Genoa Velvet to 
cover the Seat... —» O18 0 





OR EARLY 19th-CENTURY CANDLE SHIELDS 
IN CRANBORNE CHURCH 


By Candlelight 


The page from which this is extracted 
is undated, but from adjacent esti- 
mates it seems that this entry should 
be dated some time during 1699. 


That evening, after an unsuccess- 
ful hunt through several books on the 
history of furniture, I turned to some 
old copies of CouNTRY LIFE; more by 
luck than design I almost immediately 
found two plates (Nos. 6 and 7) on 
page 967 of your issue of May 28, 1943, 
with the following caption : 


A Close Stool. Temp. Queen 
Elizabeth. Covered with crimson 
velvet and garnished with ribbon 
and gilt nails. The second view 
shows the padded velvet seat. 
At Hampton Court Palace. 
It is comparatively seldom that pieces 
of furniture can be linked with dated 
accounts, but this close stool must 
surely be the one referred to in the 
Great Wardrobe accounts and cannot 
therefore be of Elizabethan date but 
some hundred years later.—F. J. B. 
Watson, 8, Groom Place, S.W.1. 


THE BUILDER OF 
DERBY HOUSE 


Si1r,—Now that the history of many 
of the stately houses of London is 
being forgotten, an account of the 
family of the builder of Derby House, 
lately sold by Lord Derby, may 
interest your readers. As the result 
of a bet between Lord Aldborough, 
the second Earl, and two other Irish 
peers, as to which of the three should 
build the largest property, Stratford 
House (later to be called Derby House) 
and Place came into being. 


The first of the Stratfords to lea -« 
England for Ireland was Robert abo t 
1660, who was M.P. for the coun 
of Wicklow. He died in 1669. } 
third son Edward purchased m 
land, held by his father, add 
thereto the lordship and manor 
Great and Little Belan, and P | 
buying these from Lord Fitzhardi 
By him was built Belan House, 
the site and of the material of Be 
Castle, which had become uninhal 
able after the 1641 rebellion and 1 
subsequent Jacobite rising. Edw: 
Stratford was, like his father, invol, 
in the troubles of King James’s rei 
but was very instrumental in establi 
ing the House of Orange and the s 
cession of the House of Hanover, : 
entertained King William at Be 
House, for which King Jam: 
adherents plundered his Muns 
estates. 

The then Commissioners, 
order of King William, offered | 
a peerage which Mr. _ Stratf 
declined. He died in 1740. Jon 
his third son succeeded his father it 
Belan and was Sheriff for the count .s 
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of Carlow, Wexford, Wicklow a 
Kildare, and was M.P. for Baltingl: 
during the reigns of. Georges I and !1, 
and was raised to the peerage in 1763 
as Baron of Baltinglass, 1776 Viscount 
Amiens, and Earl of Aldborough 
1777. 

He spent his life and fortune in 
trying to make flying machines. The 
town of Stratford-on-Slaney owes its 
origin to this family about 1763. 
Queer tales are told of the last two 
Earls and their extravagances, and 
so from about 1823 took place the 
final ruin and downfall of a family 
once great, wealthy and powerful. The 
title is now extinct or in abeyance. 
Sic transit gloria mundi.—A. H.-S., 
Gunnersbury Avenue, Ealing, W.5. 


BY CANDLELIGHT 


S1r,—I send you a photograph of 
Cranborne Church, Dorset, showing 
the neat glass globes that shield the 
candles that light the pews. I do not 
remember ever seeing this kind of 
lighting elsewhere. 

As there are at least three pat- 
terns visible in the photograph, it 
seems possible that the shields were 
collected for their present purpose 
during the nineteenth century as tl! 
fell out of fashion in neighbouri:g 
country houses where their use hid 
been general.—M. W., Hereford. 


WINDRUSH NAVIGATIC N 


$1r,—You published a letter, March ° 3, 
from N. F. querying the sending f 
timber in 1598, from Black Bourt 1 
via Burford down the Windrush 9 
Oxford. You added a comment t 
the Windrush was certainly navig: 

in the middle ages for the trans] 

of stone from Burford and Tayn: 1 
quarries. j 

Whence have you this reco 
Eynsham, Godstow or Osney car. - 
aries? I can understand tim! 
even our heaviest oak (53 Ib. 
cubic foot dry), being floated thro. 1 
or over obstructions which would h. | 
up a stone-laden craft. I should hi 
thought that such bridges as those 
Burford (affecting Taynton stone 
Minster Lovell, Witney, etc., wov | 
be impassable for the latter; | 
perhaps these did not exist in + 
middle ages. There is record f 
Burford stone being shipped to 
Paul’s about 1700 (Notes and Queri. , 
May 5, 1925, pages 330-331); but 
always supposed this stone was wai 
borne along the Cheltenham-Oxf« 
road and shipped down-stream fro 1 
Witney. 

What sort of craft would be 
Thames barge in those days? 
undated coloured print of Culha 1 
Court shows the Thames belov. 
stretching away towards Henley wit. 
no sort of obstruction at Hamblede.. 
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There are a couple of very tubby- 
looking craft under square rig sailing 
up-stream. It is difficult to believe 
such craft could have ever reached 
Osney except with the river in flood; 
while penetrating farther up-stream 
would be even more doubtful. Perhaps 
Bablock-Hythe ferry-boats were built 
at Oxford and got up-stream to their 
stetion. One can imagine a craft of 
its capacity, but built more like a rush 
harvesting punt, taking a load of 
ne rly six tons of stone and navigating 
a ood deal of the Upper Thames and 
it. branches. 

Has anything been published (not 
te difficult to obtain) which describes 
fi} ames or other British river craft, 
in use above tidewaters before the 
niieteenth century ? nH |: #. 
S evENS, Instituto Chileno-Britanico 

‘ultuva, Casilla 84, Valparaiso. 

The question of the navigability 
o che tributaries of the Upper Thames 
d ving the middle ages and sixteenth 

seventeenth centuries has arisen 
eral times recently in connection 
y ch the delivery of stone from the 
( tswold quarries. Some reader may 
} ve the information at hand which 
uld settle whether stone was usually 
ter- or wain-borne.—ED. | 


HAPPY FAMILIES 


S x,—I wonder if any of your readers 

ssess Happy Family cards like mine. 
| stead of the usual figures, these are 
n arly all very attractive drawings in 
ia Of animals and birds, many of 
m dressed as human beings in old- 
hioned uniforms and immense 
c nolines and bearing titles such as 
) Poacher Fox, Sir Canon Bruin, 
lie Grand Duke of Tuscany (ele- 
p ant) and his son Lord Proboscis. 

ere is the Count of Baden-Baden 

g), Baron Spurtzeim (fowl), Brig.- 
(.-neral Wolf and His Excellency 
Lord Burleigh (pig), besides Pointers, 
(ows, Quacks, Playfairs (parrots) and 
larmer Greygoose. The only human 
resentatives are Cross, Punch and 


0k, 

The Head of the Family cards 
ive all the family on them, while 
rs., Miss and Master are alone on 
their cards. Mr. John Bull is drawn 

evening dress with a bull’s head, 
and Mrs. Bull is a cow in an immense 
crinoline. Miss Fox is charming in a 

ock and sash bowling a hoop. 

I have no idea who drew these 
cards, but they have been in my 
family at least 60 or 70 years. 
RosAMOND B. LITTLE, Lyneham, 
Hembury Fort, Honiton, Devon. 

We remember, reminded by our 
correspondent, a similar set which is 
at least 50 years old.—Ep.| 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
IN WILD BIRDS 


Sir,—My experience in ringing birds 
with coloured rings in my garden leads 


A VIEW 


OF THE NEW LADYBOWER RESERVOIR. 
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A FIFTY-YEAR-OLD JENNET 


See letter: 


me to the same conclusion as yours, 
i.e. that the expectation of life in wild 
birds is probably not more than three 
or four years, and that that is in many 
cases too high. 

There have, however, been a few 
exceptions. One hen chatfinch lived 
seven years, six over three years, and 
one cock, still extant, is over five years 
old. Two blue tits attained five years, 
and one nearly five: another lived 
six years, and one, which reappeared 
after a long absence, was ten vears old. 
A male blackbird survived for six 
vears and another for seven. Of 
dunnocks (or hedge-sparrows) three 
lived nearly three years and one nearly 
seven vears. One song-thrush was 
present for four and another for four 
and a half vears. Five of my robins 
exceeded two and a half years, but 
none reached three years.—E. W. 
HENpy, Holt Anstiss, Porlock, 
Somerset. 


CURES WANTED FOR 
TWO COUNTRY CURSES 


Sirk,—Would any of your readers be 
kind enough to give me two bits of 
information I am trying to get for 
friends ? 

One is cursed with ground elder, 
and cannot get rid of it. Another has 
a newly decorated cottage. The 
moment the windows are opened 
swarms of flies come in. I have heard 
that if certain herbs are hung in a 
bunch in a room, flies do not come in. 
I would much like to find out which 


herbs to use.—A. D. B., Isle of 


Sheppey. 
For the curse of ground-elder our 
correspondent’s friend may be advised 


(Right) 


A Jennet Record 


to use sodium chlorate dissolved in 
water, 1 Ib. to 1 gallon. This quantity 
sprayed on the leaves at this time of 
year should destroy six square yards 
of the pest, but it will also destroy 
everything else growing there and 
the ground will be unusable for six 
months. A drastic cure! As for herbs 
that keep away flies, we know of none. 
Stinging nettles, African marigolds, 
etc., with which we have experi- 
mented, have generally seemed to 
prove to be really attractive.—Ep. 


A BLACK ADDER 
Sir,—A few weeks ago, while walking 
in the New Forest, I killed a black 
adder. I should like to know if these 
are unusual. Adders are fairly numer- 
ous about here, but I have never seen 
a black one before. It was a deep 
glossy black, but the usual markings 
could be seen in bright sunlight. 

I took it to a farmer who is very 
well informed about matters of natural 
history, and he tells me that he has 
seen about three at other times during 
his life.—C. M. Manain, Whitemoor, 
Burley, Ringwood, Hampshire. 

(Our correspondent’s adder was 
unusual but not unique. We have 
seen this variety of the adder in 
Scotland.—Ep. 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


S1r,—Readers may like to see photo- 
graphs of the new reservoir in Derby- 
shire which is to be officially opened 
this week by the King and Queen. 
The Ladybower Reservoir in the 
upper Derwent Valley will be the 
largest in the country, and has taken 
nearly ten years to complete. The 
village of Ashopton has been sub- 
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merged, and Derwent Woodlands, a 
pretty village higher up the valley, 
has almost disappeared, the only thing 
standing to-day being the church 
spire. Derwent Hall, once the home 
of the Duke of Norfolk and later a 
Youth Hostel, has been destroyed, 
but the fine 17th-century pack-horse 
bridge, mentioned in a previous letter 
of mine, has been removed to be re- 
erected on a new site. 

Many farmsteads and roads have 
been submerged, and the two main 
roads which cross the valley are 
carried on high viaducts. With the 
two existing reservoirs this area has 
become a Derbyshire lake district 
F. RopGers, Derby. 


A JENNET 
From the 
Six,—Would this photograph of our 
50-year-old jennet be of interest? She 
has been working for 50 vears, so that 
she must be a vear or two older. Her 
legs are as cool and hard as any four- 
vear-old’s and she still trots very 
briskly. She is very grey about the 
head now but otherwise she 
her vears pretty well. 

All through the war she _ has 
collected paper salvage in_ three 
villages besides doing her usual garden 
work. 

She is very good-tempered and 
a great favourite in the neighbourhood. 
The only time I have ever found her 
difficult to drive was when driving 
with the hounds. She would go full 
gallop after them and when checked 
would kneel down and bite the ground 
in her excitement to be in at the death 

MARY BEAUFORT Badminton, 


Gloucestershire. 


RECORD 


Duche of Beaufort. 


Cal§ries 


We think this working jennet 
over 50 vears of age must be a record, 
not only for this cross but for the mule 
and for the parent species, the horse 
and the donkey.—Ep. 


A METHOD OF SKINNING 
RABBITS 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me whether they have met 
with this unusual method of skinning 
a rabbit before, and if so, in what parts 
of the country. 

The rabbit, ungutted, has a small 
slit made on the inside of one of its 
hind legs. All that one needs to do 
then is to blow strongly through this 
slit and the skin comes completely 
away from the body of the rabbit, 
including around the head, where 
most difficulty is experienced when 
skinning. 

On the rabbit then being opened 
down the middle, the skin can simply 
be “lifted’’ away from the carcass, of 
course after the tail and ears have been 
cut. 

A badly shot rabbit will not 
“oblige” if treated in this way, but 
any that have been netted, snared, or 
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THE CHURCH SPIRE OF DERWENT WOODLANDS 


ACROSS THE RESERVOIR 


See letter: Changing Britain 
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See letter: 


trapped, can be dealt with by this 
method When large numbers of 
rabbits and hares have to be-skinned 
it will be found a great time-saving 
factor 

I was told by the man who 
showed this method to me that it is a 
common practice in the Hebrides, but 
I have never seen it done in the South. 


—P. TURNBULI KEMP (2nd/Lt.), 
Officers’ Mess, Training Batt. Scots 
Guards, Pirbright Camp, Brookwood. 
Surrey. 


DUCKS AND MICE 
S1R,—I was very much interested in a 
letter in a recent issue which describes 
hens eating mice. I had a duck which 
ate two mice which had been thrown 
out of traps into the back-vard. She 
seen gulping them down and 
being chased by the others, with a 
tail hanging out of her beak ! 

I should like to put in a word for 
ducks, contradicting the idea that 
they lay strong eggs and that they 
desert their nests. Eggs are only 
strong when dropped about in farm- 
vards and contaminated. Also I have 
had two ducks sit this year, which 
brought off their voung, and one has 
been faithful for over 10 weeks, chas- 
ing away all intruders.—M. STAFFORD 
CooKE, Havant, Hampshire. 


A HERON’S FATE 
S1R,—I suppose that he met his death 
in the normal course of his business 
but when I found him he looked a 
sorry object lying near the river. 
This lone hunter of the riverside, the 


Was 


heron, had seen what he thought was - 


A WARNING TO THE 


to be a good meal but had taken more 
than he could get rid of and there he 
was with the body of a water vole 
wedged firmly in his gullet. The evi- 
dence was plain to see, for the rear 
quarters and the tail were hanging 
from the mouth of this grey fisherman, 
and so it was that I secured the photo- 
graph which I _ enclose.—RALPH 
Wrictey, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

The heron is an_ optimistic 


feeder and seems to think it can eat 





A WELL IN 
A Picture from Kenya 


KENYA 


anything. Cases of these birds trying 
to swallow fish that were too much for 
them have been recorded. It is in- 
teresting that in this case the cause of 
of the trouble was a good-sized water 
vole; evidence that the heron by no 
means confines itself to a fishy diet.— 
Ep. 


A PICTURE FROM 
KENYA 


SirR,—The picture I enclose shows 
quite a common sight in this part of 
Kenya: it is that of native women 
drawing water. The well is not deep 
and the water is drawn by lowering 
vessels. The women are probably 
between twenty and thirty vears of 
No African knows how old he is 
write or count; 


age. 


—he cannot read, 
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A BOXING-MACHINE 


See letter: Nature's Curves 





GREEDY 


See letter: A Heron's Fate 


but when he is about forty, he is 
accepted by his tribe as an old man, 
or Mzee, which indicates a position 
of privilege as well as of old age. The 
average African does not live much 
over forty. 

The picture also gives an idea of 
the wooded countryside with the long 
grass and thick undergrowth. In the 
background is the trunk of a palm 
tree with notches cut in it to enable 
the boys to climb up and get the coco- 
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nuts and to get the sap which is made 
into tembo by fermentation. Tembo 
is the local form of alcoholic drink.— 
K. R., Kenya. 


DONKEYS 


Sir,—At Flamborough on the rocky 
coast of the East-Riding donkeys are 
extensively employed in conveying 
fish (in panniers) from the North Bay 
landing to the road at the summit.— 
GEORGE Easton (Colonel, late R.A. 
(T)), Bridlington, Yorkshire. 


NATURE’S CURVES 


Sir,—The countryman, whether of 
field or workshop, 
has a wonderful eye 


for a piece of natural 
grown timber the curve 
of which he can turn and 
twist to his own ends 
and requirements. This 
is notably manifest in 


the enclosed _ photo- 
graphs of implements 
from an old Suffolk 


wheelwright’s shop. 


The first is a 
wheeler’s-stool, the bow 
of which is made from an 
unshaped piece of apple 
wood, mounted on legs 











TYPES 


See letter: Nature’s Curves 


and completed with a cross bar, in 
about the centre of which is a spigot. 
This stool is used to hold the wheel 
during assembly and fashioning of 
fellies, spokes, etc. 

The second picture is of two 
naturally grown bent pieces of wood 
known as types, used for inter- 
leaving between the spokes when one 
is being driven into the hub or nave, 
in order to keep it true. The natural 
curve is of much greater strength 
than a fashioned piece. The centre 
implement with grips is used for 
pulling the ends of the spokes towards 
one another in order to fit them into 
the holes cut in the fellies. 

The third picture is of an old 
boxing-machine, with two sizes of 
cutters, used for boring out the boxes 
of hubs of the wheels. 

This wheelwright’s shop where 
these things are to be found in daily 
use is carried on by three brothers 
with all hand labour, 
and has been in their 
family for many genera- 
tions. They even retain 
their old saw-pit, which 
has been put to service 
again during this war. 

ALLAN Josson, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 


THE GAME OF 
MERELS 
Sir,—The ancient game 
of merels is still played 
and enjoyed by many of 
the older residents of the 
little village of Kirkby 
Underdale, Yorkshire. 
The reason it continues 
there, although forgotten 
elsewhere in the country, 
may lie in the reminder 
on the east wall, south 

aisle, of the church. 
This is 2 coffin slab 

with a plan of the merels 

board, three squares, 


PLAN 





one within another round a centr 
hole, which is believed to date fro 
the beginning of the thirteenth centu 
and is probably unique. 

The game is played by two px 
sons on a board with nine pegs eax 
which are stuck into holes at t! 
intersection of the lines, the obje: 
being to get three pegs in a row. On 
straight line moves are allowed. 

The shepherds of some of tl 
southern counties used to while aw: 
their long vigils playing the game wit 
coloured stones on a design cut in tl 
turf, the name Merel of Merrile grad 
ally becoming corrupted to Morris. 





A WHEELER’S STOOL 
See letter: Nature’s Curves 
is as Morris that Shakespeare refei 
to the game in Midsummer Night 
Dream, Act 2, Scene 2-——‘‘The nin 
men’s morris is fill’d up with mud 
and therefore play was not possible. 
It is thought that the game wa 
introduced into Britain by the Romans 
There is indisputable evidence that 
it was played by the Roman soldier 
in Palestine 2,000 years ago.—J. A. 
CARPENTER, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


TOBACCO PIPES 


Sir,—So far as the bowl-splittin: 
trouble is concerned, your correspon 
dent A SMOKER can prevent o1 
remedy this by binding the bow], even 
when badly cracked. I have done this 
for years and use a “‘battery”’ of four 
pipes the oldest of which is five years 
and the youngest two, and they ar 
all in good smokeable condition. The 
binding does not burn, as one might 
suppose. 

My method is: slightly counte1 
sink a band round bowl a quarter of 
an inch or less broad. I have alway 
simply used a sharp penknife for thi 
Then bind with very thin twine, « 
even waxed thread if strong enoug 
and whip up the end of it out 
sight to finish, all within the groo 
which should be cut only the dep‘ 
of binding twine used. Personally 
have used the backing from an < 
line from a trout reel. This mak 
quite a pretty job and is _ hard 
noticeable when finished. The bin 
ing can always be tinted, if not 
the right colour, to match the boy 
Filling in cracks is no use.—AN OuUN 
A Day SMOKER, Witney, Oxfordshi 








OF A MERELS BOARD ON A 
COFFIN SLAB 
See letter: The Game of Merels 
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, In response to enquiry .. . ‘ 
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* Il * 
t For the last’ six years the Company's whole * 
| ) 
| 
& |i) resources have been devoted to the War Effort. = ff 
* Hl Now it can be stated that) in the peace 
* i oe ° * 
era the initial Lagonda will be a 2} litre 
* . . . ° — e 
Six-Cylinder car designed by our Technical 


Director, Mr. W. O. Bentley. The car will 


have independent four wheel suspension and by 





virtue of its advanced design will have a 
road performance of 90 m.p.h. with an average 
I petrol consumption of over 20 m.p.g. Full details 


x | will be released as soon as circumstances permit. 
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Support your own Savings 


THANKSGIVING 
WEEK 


and remember that the 


maximum individual holding of 


3% DEFENCE BONDS 


has been increased from 


£1,000 to £1,500 


This space is placed at the disposal of 
the National Savings Committee by the Midland Bank Limited 
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THE GREATEST PROPERTY PROTECTION 
SERVICE EVER EVOLVED .. . 











To-day Property, Plant and Stock are more valuable than ever. If 
lost, they cannot be replaced for a long time, during which period 
revenue is also lost, goodwill may go and capital appreciation and 
interest vanish. The Pyrene Company have, therefore, evolved a Hire 
Maintenance Plan which gives such assets the most thorough protection 
from the ravages of fire. The plan includes not only the provision 
of the best and most suitable Fire Extinguishers, but twice a year 
inspection by experts, supply of spare parts, repairing, repainting 
and, when necessary, replacing: your staff may be trained in the 
proper use of fire appliances, and Certificates are issued after 
inspection ..... all for an inclusive annual fee. In your 


own interest you should in- 





vestigate this plan now! POST THIS TO-DAY 


(G:L.) 


e To the Pyrene Co. Ltd. 
yell PLEASE SEND ME, FREE OF CHARGE 
AND OBLIGATION, FULL PARTICULARS 
OF YOUR HIRE MAINTENANCE PLAN 


HIRE MAINTENANCE PLAN 





MPN ac cat incre cae atts 





The Pyrene Company Ltd., 
Creat West Road, Brentford, 
Middx. Telephone: Ealing 3444 


ADDRESS 





































Coviil Facade of E 
The Royal Exchange § 


1009 ~1838 






















Past traditions.... 
... old connections... 


but a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 


Assurance 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 
Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
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MORTGAGE 


Loans . 


FOR ALL FARM 


PURPOSES 


Do you require — 


ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM 


MONEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE 


NEW FARM BUILDINGS ’ 

REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS 
DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 

NEW MACHINERY OR IMPLEMENTS 
MORE LIVESTOCK 


IMPROVEMENT TO YOUR PROPERTY. 


Spread the cost over a 
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Loans up to 
tno-thirds of the 
agricultural value 
of properties at 


| hi 
31 


interest 
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wen 
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\ 
\\ 
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ANNUAL PAYMENT 00 cover 
INTEREST (33% ) and REPAY- 
MENT of the amount borrowed 
per £100 of loan in — 





60 years £4.0.0 per ann. 


50 years £4.5.0 per ann. 


40 years £4 13.4 per ann. 


20 years £7.0.0 per ann. 

















10 years £11.18.10 per ann. 
(Payable half yearly) 





* Appropriate "Tax Relief 
in respect of interest paid allowed 
in the current year. 











term of years by 


taking a loan on mortgage of your land 
Send for Booklet to the— 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 


Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


OR ASK , YOUR .BANK MANAGER 


A.M.3 


































TRUCKS and TRAILERS 


for Industry and 
Agriculture. 


Prefabricated 


STEEL SECTIONS 


Post-war manufactures 
from the famous 
Norfolk Iron Works 
will include 


A. 











Ferrous and Non-Ferrous. 





Part uf a War Contract 


‘ Expert manipulation 
of Iron, Steel and 
| Wood 


Marine and Engineering. Executives engaged on 
post-war reconstruction 
CASTINGS should note the name 





WOOD BUILDINGS and 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


NORWICH 


Barnards - 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM 
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FARMING NOTES 








A CHAMPION OIF 
LEYS 


ONVINCING confirmation of 
the high value of leys is to 
be found in a pamphlet 
written by Mr. John W. 
Young who farms at Shrew- 

ton on Salisbury Plain. This has come 
to me from the Wiltshire War Agri- 
cultural Committee and no doubt 
further copies can be got from the 
Committee’s office at Trowbridge. Mr. 
Young is not a scientist; he is a com- 
mercial farmer who uses leys to make 
a better living than he could otherwise 
do. I remember going over his farm 
last Summer and I can vouch for the 
high production he is now getting from 
land that would ordinarily be rated 
at little better than sheep run. He is 
growing good crops of grain, as we all 
try to do nowadays. Where he beats 
most of us is in the quality of his 
temporary pastures. They will carry 
three beasts to two acres for seven 
months of the year. His farm runs to 
1,000 acres and of this he has 400 acres 
under ley, 500 acres cropped with 
corn and 100 acres of Winter fodder 
crops, roots and potatoes. The live 
stock which the farm carries now is 
480 cattle, 230 being in-calf heifers 
and 250 younger heifers mostly 
18 months old. There are no sheep. 
The soil is loam over chalk which is 
typical of the Salisbury Plain area. 
The rainfall is only 28 inches, a point 
worth noting as many people still say 
that ley farming is a certain winner 
only in the area where the annual 
rainfall is well over 30 inches. 


A Ten-year Rotation 
R. YOUNG works to a 10-year 
crop rotation. The ley stays 
down four years, next wheat, next 
Spring corn, and again Spring corn then 
in the eighth year fodder crops, follow- 
ed by Spring corn or wheat, and finally 
Spring barley in which seeds to start 
a ley again are sown. This last Spring- 
sown barley crop is treated as a nurse 
crop for the seeds. The establishment 
of the ley is more important than a 
heavy crop of barley. A light seeding 
of barley is used and only a moderate 
dressing of complete fertiliser contain- 
ing not more than the equivalent of 
1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. Mr. 
Young does not want a laid crop of 
barley that smothers his precious 
seeds which are to stand for four years. 
He does what I do on my farm when 
putting down a ley. Sowing is not 
done until the ground works really 
well, and I would add has been cleaned 
of couch if that is necessary. The 
barley is drilled and harrowed in, then 
the seeds are broadcast and rolled, all 


this being done in one day. If the 
weather allows the whole field is 


rolled across with the heavy roller. As 
soon as the barley is harvested, having 
been cleared by combine harvester, 
phosphate, and potash when available, 
are applied to the seeds. We use 
ammonium phosphate for this purpose 
with good results. I never have any 
of my potash allocation left after the 
potatoes and roots have had their full 
share. 


First-year Hay 


T this point I should mention the 
4 seeds mixture that Mr. Young 
uses. Personally I do not attach so 
much importance to the proportions 
of the various grasses and clovers as 
I do to the methods used in establish- 
ing the ley. His mixture closely 
resembles the old Cockle Park mixture. 
It is 4 lb. Italian rye grass, 14 lb. 
perennial rye grass, 4 lb. cocksfoot 
$26, 4 lb. commercial cocksfoot, 3 Ib. 
timothy, 2 Ib. broad red clover, 2 Ib. 
late-flowering clover and 1 lb. S100 
white clover. That is a total seeding 
of 34 lb. to the acre and the mixture 
is not unduly costly. 





With this mixture a hay cri ) is 
taken the first year. This is cont iry 
to the advice generally given to the 
farmer starting onaley-farmingca_ er, 
Why Mr. Young does it is becaus he 
wants to encourage a strong estab sh- 
ment of cocksfoot in the first y ar, 
Cocksfoot is his mainstay grass a_ he 
calls it. It may be severely puni: ed 
by hard grazing the first year anc he 
does not want that. Moreove: he 
wants to get full value from the ‘ed 
clovers which he finds that he « jes 
not get by grazing the first y ar 
Indeed he takes two cuts of hay in ‘he 
first year. In the second year the ey 
is grazed on the ‘“‘on and off” syst m, 


- The cattle are turned in when he 


grass is about two inches high w! ich 
is in early April, staying in one sec: ‘on 
for 10-14 days before they move 5n 
By the time the cattle have gone ro: nd 
the divisions twice the hot weat ier 
of July and August should have cc me 
when growth is usually slowed :ip 
By then the aftermaths from the !.ay 
area will be coming into use and those 
can if necessary be used to augm nt 
the grazing instead of taking a second 
cut of hay. In the third year the ey 
is either grazed or cut for hay, allow- 
ing flexibility to meet the season. In 
the fourth year the ley is managed 
throughout the Summer for the estib- 
lishment of a strong $100 white clover 
plant. It is grazed hard and frequently 
to suppress the grasses and to en 
courage the clover, the aim being to 
get a dense mass of clover in prepara- 
tion for the corn crops that follow 


Winter Feed 
R. YOUNG'S biggest headache 
using his own phrase, is to find 
a way of keeping large numbers of 
cattle through the Winter. Leys in 
his opinion do not lend themselves to 
saving up for Winter use. If sufficient 
stock is carried in the Summer all 
grasses in quantity will be eaten very 
early in the Winter. If not, the first 
severe frost cuts back the grazing 
and makes it of very little use. Mr. 
Young solves his problem partly by 
growing kale alongside his third yar 
ley and letting the cattle graze tiat 
in strips, so saving the heavy cos‘ of 
cutting and carting the kale. To 
complete his system Mr. Young mi ‘ht 
well try wintering cattle in st aw 
yards, temporary structures made \ ‘th 
walls of baled straw. Put these yi ‘ds 
where a piped water supply is avy vil- 
able and grow some kale and 1 )ts 
near by. Then the labour cost is 1ot 
excessive. 


Sheep in Mixed Farming 
HEN the rain was teeming d: wn 
yesterday evening, stop; ng 
the carting of the last piece of w! at 
on the farm, I informed myself al ut 
arable sheep farming in the East } :d- 
lands by reading a _ booklet la =ly 
issued by the Midland Agricult ral 
College at Sutton Bonnington. he 
writers are Dr. S. M. Makings nd 
Mr. A. J. Wynne. They have s ne 
hard things to say about standard of 
shepherding in those parts. Lo ses 
through disease are, they consider, ‘ar 
too high and the cause is usually ck 
of skill and interest. The older s! 2p- 
herds have retired, few young men _‘1ll 
face the long hours and, until recer. ly, 
low pay, and so the sheep are noo e’s 
particular pride. I am afraid th: is 
true of areas other than the f ist 
Midlands. If this shepherding prob >m 
can be solved, more productive © ‘ys 
are coming along and if ingenious 1 en 
like Mr. Young of Shrewton will t ke 
sheep to their hearts and give the e ves 
and lambs the run of productive ‘ey 
grazing for seven months in the y2ar 
we may see a revival of sheep in 
mixed farming. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE DUCHIES 
BUYING FARMS 


must be emphasised that 

among the principal pur- 

chasers of large areas of 
ag: ultural land are perpetual cor- 
po’. tions that already have long been 
rec ‘nised as leading landlords. The 
ris}! not a very terrifying one, is that 
th: spectacle of those who control 
ore « landed estates adding thousands 
of res to their stake in the country 
m: operate to make existing owners 
of rms and building land think very 
ea’ ostly whether it is wise to part 
w .acommodity—and English land 
ha rightly been called ‘a manu- 
fa ared commodity’’—that seems to 
be nore and more appreciated by 
bo .es that administer vast acreages. 
\. many weeks ago the Duchy of 
L. caster acquired an extensive tract 
o! ‘rms in the North of England, and 
n it is the turn of the Duchy of 
( wall to do the same in the West. 


T the risk of retarding the flow 
/ \ of land into the market it 


FARMS PURCHASED 
\ JHEN Mr. Alexander C. Siese 
' (Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
R: ley) entered the rostrum at Wade- 
br ze, on behalf of the Molesworth- 
S1 \ubyn Estates Company, Limited, 
h announced that the Duchy of 
C awall had privately purchased 
3, 0 acres. This left only about 
6( acres to be offered and only 44 
in ead of nearly 80 lots. All but four 
oi these lots found buyers, mainly 
ai ong the tenants, for a total of 
ap roximately £21,000. With the 
su 1 paid by the Duchy this represents 
a’ ery substantial aggregate. The new 
ac: uisitions by the Duchy are those 
p: tions of the Pencarrow estates 
known as St. Breock (2,870 acres) 
wih Pawton Manor and ten other 
fa1ms, and St. Kew (683 acres), com- 
pr'sing five farms. The land is primar- 
ily a stock-raising country, but war- 
time innovations have proved that a 
large area of Cornish rough grazing 
can be made to yield good crops as 
ploughland. The sporting on Pen- 
carrow has always been first-rate, 
showing heavy bags of partridges on 
St. Breock, and an abundance of wild 
duck along the River Amble on St. 
Kew. The fishing rights included 
salmon- and trout-fishing in the Camel. 
The joint agents, with Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, were the Wade- 
bridge firm of Button, Menhenitt and 
Mutton, and the managing estate 
agents were Messrs. Hughes and 
Wilbraham. The vendors are retain- 
ing the mansion of Pencarrow and 
farms in the Egloshayle district. 


AT HANOVER SQUARE 

HE spacious domed auction room 

at Hanover Square was well filled 
when the 16th-century house and 122 
acres at Denham, on the border of 
Middlesex and Buckinghamshire,came 
under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. In a very brief 
speech Mr. Siese said the freehold was 
within about half-an-hour’s motor run 
from London. Savoy Farm was one 
of the oldest houses in the Home 
Counties, and it had been deemed 
worthy of a long description in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments in the county. 
The land was bisected by the Colne, 
and a feature of speeial antiquarian 
importance was a prehistoric circular 
en-losure which was composed of stone 
id ntical with that at Stonehenge. Of 
more immediate interest, however, 
w.s the fact that tests in 55 acres of 
th: property had revealed beds of 
grivel 15 feet thick. This gravel- 
baring land has been let at £200 a 
yar and ‘‘a royalty of sixpence a 
ci bic yard of gravel and sand over 
a'd above sufficient to cover the 
tr nimum rent in any half-year.’’ The 
P operty is under requisition, but will 


soon be surrendered. The first bidder, 
offering £25,000, quietly topped all 
the others and became the buyer at 
£37,000, for private occupation 


RICHMOND AND THE BANK 
HE BANK OF ENGLAND has 
bought the premises which in 

recent years have been known as the 

Star and Garter Hotel at Richmond. 

The building originally bearing the 

name was many years ago sold, and 

the property is still a home for dis- 
abled men of the 1914-18 war. This 
use of the property was due largely 
to the substantial support the scheme 
received from the Auctioneers’ and 

Estate Agents’ Institute. This pro- 

fessional body, by the way, has raised 

roundly £300,000 in the last six years 
for the benefit of R.A.F. sufferers and 
dependants. The original Star and 

Garter, dating 1738, was rebuilt 

50 years later and in 1822 was bought 

by Joseph Ellis, father of the late Sir 

John Whittaker Ellis (first Mayor of 

Richmond and ex-Lord Mayor of 

London), a famous late Victorian 

auctioneer. In 1870 the hotel was 

burned down, and in 1888 another 
costly fire happened. In 1908 the 
hotel was closed, and after a while 
was dealt with as already stated. The 

Bank of England intends to use the 

premises now purchased as a_ hostel 

for girl clerks brought back from 

Hampshire. Mansions on Hampstead 

Heath will be put to a similar use by 

the Bank. 

Another suburban property that 
is to suffer a change—which is not 
welcomed in the neighbourhood 
is the two or three very old houses 
at the New End corner of Well Walk, 
Hampstead Heath. Following a public 
enquiry, sanction has been given for 
the clearance by the Borough Council 
of all but one of the houses, and the 
substitution of a large block of indus- 
trial flats. 

At a time when hotel accommo- 
dation is more than ever needed in 
London the future of more than one 
of the hotels seems doubtful. Frederick 
Hotels, Limited, have just sold their 
big establishment in Marylebone Road, 
called the Great Central Hotel. It 
was built in 1898, when the railway 
from the Midlands was extended to 
London under the name of the Great 
Central Railway. The hotel has been 
sold to the London and North Eastern 
Railway Company. 

SUFFOLK SALE FOR £28,760 
R. NORMAN J. HODGKIN- 

SON (Messrs. Bidwell and 

Sons), acting for Bradford Property 

Trust, Limited, has sold Brightwell 

estate, a mile from Woodbridge, for 

£28,700. The 1,602 acres were sub- 
mitted at an Ipswich auction. The 
vendors have been farming the land, 
and accredited licences were attached 
to two of the dairy farms, on which 

Red Poll herds were kept. The shoot- 

ing over part of the estate is leased 

for five years from last March to 

Captain G. M. T. Pretyman at £163 

a year. Portions of the land are 

bounded by the River Deben. 

Lord Berners has sold Challow 
Park Farm, Wantage, 145 acres, in 
the Vale of White Horse, for £9,300, 
through Messrs. Hobbs and Chambers, 
who have also sold Cox’s Hall, a 
restored Georgian house and 15 acres, 
at Stanford-in-the-Vale, Faringdon. 
for £8,709. 

The Hon. Alexander E. Parker, 
for whom Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock acted, has sold Norton 
Curlieu, the Georgian house and 
53 acres and the adjoining Gannaway 
Farm, near Warwick; and the firm’s 
sales include Orchard House, Welles- 
bourne, and Woodend at Bubbenhall, 
a modern house and 75 acres, near 
Coventry. ARBITER. 
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Painted by Alex Macpherson. 


y amaoanal SNEDDON is a Scotsman born in 1908 at the 

small coal-mining village of Brightons in Stirlingshire. 
On leaving school he worked as a gardener, but 2 year later 
went to a colliery as an underground worker. In 1928 at the 
age of 21 he changed over to the dyestuffs branch of the 
chemical industry, which is of course primarily based on coal. 
He is employed in producing what are known as “ vat dye- 
stuffs ’”’. 


is their powers of resistance) to light, laundering or dry- 


These are dyes noted for their “ fastness” (that 


cleaning. In peacetime they go chiefly to colour the fabrics 
for our shirts and dresses, for casement cloths and brocades, 
and for sewing cottons. Today they are diverted to many 
When this portrait 
was painted, for example, Mr. Sneddon was busy making 


a dye called “ Caledon Orange 2 RTS” which is one of the 


uses directly connected with the war. 


dyes used for dyeing denim overalls and camouflage netting. 
In addition to producing dyes for Army and R.A.F. uniforms. 
for parachute fabrics, for naval bunting, for ribbons and 
flashes, the works where Mr. Sneddon is employed also provide 
the blue and green colours used by the R.A.F. to distinguish 
the petrol which should go into a bomber from that for use 
in a fighter, and the colouring matter for the smokes used 
in signalling. Closely related to dyestuffs are the drugs based 
on coal by-products, the two most notable being the sulphona- 
mide range and mepacrine, the specific against malaria. 
Both these are also made at the same works so that 
Mr. Sneddon has the 


he ts a unit in an 


satisfaction of knowing that 
organisation 
which is helping to fight disease as 
well as clothe and conceal the fighting 
forces. He has the added satisfaction 
that his eldest daughter, Maureen, ts 
employed in a laboratory in the same 


NS 


works. 
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The capital Sigma 
in mathematics is a symbol 


meaning ‘the sum of?’ 





The Philips emblem, 
in everyday life is a 
symbol meaning the sum of expert 
design. skilled workmanship 
and good materials 


PHILIPS 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


_, ars * RADIO : X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 































PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE.. LONDON, W.C.2. 


(1271) 
































panels; flush-fitting sliding roof. 
distributors and dealers to Ministry of War 
Transport licence holders. 


PRICE......€310 plus approx. £87 Purchase Tax. 










AUSTIN-—you can depend on it! 






THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + LONGBRIDGE 









Hlere’s a 10 h.p. quality salcon bristling with improvements ! 
For performance—quieter, more flexible power unit; re-designed 
cylinder head giving extra power; improved gearbox and back 
axle; variable ratio Cam gear steering. For comfort — deeper 
seating with centre arm rest at rear; heavily sound-proofed body 
Available through Austin 
Also 8 h.p. 4-door, sliding- 


head saloon. Price £255, plus 
approx. £71 Purchase Tax. 


- BIRMINGHAM 
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DICKENS 


A Review by HOWARD SPRING 


HE austere ones, the purists 

will tell us that all we need 

know of our great writers is 

what they wrote. That is 
the refreshing spring; the personality 
it bubbles through is but the casual 
rock, and has little to do with the 
essential matter. Perhaps, they will 
concede, we may interest ourselves 
in those aspects of our writers’ charac- 
ters which can be shown definitely 
to affect the nature of the work. But 
who is to determine this? Who knows 
what strange and far-off shout 
awakened the echo that falls upon our 
ears? And I at any rate plead guilty 
to plain and vulgar curiosity. I know, 
I think, most of the usual run of facts 
concerning Dickens’s life and work; 
and therefore, coming now upon Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessey’s excellent new 
life of the novelist Charles Dickens 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) Iam primar- 
ily interested in two points: whether 
Dickens in his latter days accepted a 
baronetcy, and the whole business of 
the girl Ellen Ternan. 


FORSTER’S EVIDENCE 


John Forster’s great Lite of his 
friend, which was mother’s milk to me, 
and which, despite this new-comer to 
the field, must still be accepted with 
respect, is emphatic on the first of 
these points and silent on the second. 


Forster refers to newspaper state- 
ments, made after Dickens’s death, 
that the Queen had wished to confer 
a title on Dickens and that he had 
declined. Forster adds: ‘‘As nothing 
is too absurd for belief, it will not be 
superfluous to say that Dickens knew 
of no such desire on her Majesty’s 
part; and though all the probabilities 
are on the side of his unwillingness to 
accept any title or place of honour, 
certainly none was offered to him.” 


Dame Una Pope-Hennessey, writ- 
ing of the month of March, 1870 
(Dickens was dead three months later), 
says: ‘But ten days before this 
farewell reading Dickens had written 
to the Clerk of the Privy Council to 
accept the Queen’s gracious offer of a 
baronetcy. On account of ‘the divine 
William and Falstaff,’ he wished to 
be styled Sir Charles Dickens of Gad’s 
Hill.” 


I have looked up my Nonesuch 
edition of Dickens’s letters, and it is 
interesting to find that on this day— 
March 3, 1870—Dickens wrote two 
letters to Sir Arthur Helps, the Clerk 
to the Privy Council. In the first, he 
refers to a message from Sir Arthur 
telling him that the Queen wished to 
meet him, and he says he will be 
“proud and happy to wait upon her 
Majesty whenever it may suit her 
pleasure.”’ (This visit was later made, 
and nothing happened about a title. 
They talked as author to author, and 
the Queen, having given Dickens a 
copy of one of her books, asked for a 
complete set of his, which he sent her, 
specially and handsomely bound.) 


THE PRIVATE NOTE 


Having written this letter saying 
he would wait upon the Queen, 
Dickens appears to have at once 
dashed off another. It reads thus: 
“My dear Helps—We will have ‘of 


Gad’s Hill Place’ attached to the t! le 
of the Baronetcy, please—on acco: it 
of the divine William and Falst: 4. 
With this stipulation, my blessing a d 
forgiveness are enclosed. A mie 
formal note accompanies this. E> >r 
yours.” 

As I see this situation, it \ is 
this. The “more formal note,” io 
doubt, is the one already quoted. T is 
was simply to say he was willing to 
meet the Queen. Then, sick and agei ig 
as he was, plagued with symptoms of 


‘the disease so soon to kill him, a it 


of the old Boz, the infant ‘“ Inim't- 
able,’ bubbled up in him, and 14 
dashed off this second note. Reme.n- 
ber, he was not writing merely to te 
Clerk to the Privy Council: he was 
writing to Helps, a man of letters and 
a friend of some standing. The first, 
formal, note is signed “ Faithfuily 
always yours’’; this second one more 
intimately ‘‘Ever yours.” He allows 
himself a joke at his friend’s expense, 
running something like this: ‘‘ Well, 
Helps, I suppose a baronetcy will 
come out of this! We’d better make 
it a good resounding title. What about 
Sir Charles Dickens of Gad’s Hill 
Place—eh?”’ If he had been serious, 
I suggest that this would have formed 
part of the first formal letter, not of 
this accompanying friendly note. The 
whole thing was a friendly skit, which 
Helps would understand, written in 
an afterthought note that had nothing 
to do with the formal acceptance and 
could be thrown into the fire. 


NO FURTHER REFERENCE 


So much for the evidence of the 
Nonesuch letters. What of John 
Forster in all this? We know that the 
friendship with Dickens was not what 
it had been in the early days. Put 
though warmth had gone out of it, it 
was still there. Between this March of 
1870 and the day three months later 
when Dickens died, Dickens and 
Forster were still in touch with one 
another. The Nonesuch edition gies 
several letters that passed between 
them during that time. Knowing t’ at 
Forster was to be his biographer, « 1d 
writing intimately to him as he w':s, 
is it likely that Dickens would h 
failed to ‘“‘let him in”’ on so import nt 
a point? For me, I don’t think i: s. 
There are further letters to Helps, t 9; 
but not another whisper of 1¢ 
baronetcy. 

No; my own conviction is + at 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessey has ta 2n 
seriously what was no more tha a 
whimsical “crack”? between frier. -s; 
and, short of further evidence, in t at 
conviction I remain. 


ELLEN TERNAN 


Dame Una gives more fully t. an 
it has been given elsewhere the st ry 
of how Dickens fell in love with 1¢ 
young actress Ellen Ternan, \ 10 
became the mother of one of 1is 
children, and of how this relations ip 
became the occasion, if not the ca‘ :e, 
of the final breach between Dick ns 
and his wife. Dickens’s daugl er 
“Katey,” Mrs. Perugini, has alre< ly 
written of this matter, but I have : ot 
read her book and I do not know 
whether she made clear the interest.1g 
and important point here establishe 1: 
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that this was not a flash-in-the-pan 
relationship but one which lasted from 
the time of Dickens’s meeting Ellen 
Ternan till his death about twelve 
years later. Ellen was one of the first 
people to be brought to Gad’s Hill 
after Dickens’s death there. 


ID THE QUEEN KNOW? 


We are able now to look at such 
thirzs a little less passionately than 
cou'd be done in those mid-Victorian 
tim s. (I wonder whether the Queen 
hac ever heard of Ellen Ternan, and 
wh cher, if she had, she would have 
rec ved Dickens?) There have been 
tw. bad points of view about the 
wh ‘e matter. One was the contem- 
po: ry view, which caused Forster, 
th gh he knew of the affair, to leave 
th name of Ellen Ternan completely 
ou of his Life—except that it appears 
in Jickens’s will, given as an Appen- 
di The will begins: ‘I Charles 
Di xens . . etc. . give the sum 
of 1,000 free of legacy duty to Miss 
FE] n Lawless Ternan,”’ and the great 
bc y of Victorian readers, who be- 
lic ed that Dickens had left his wife 
si: ply because they “didn’t get on,” 
m >t have wondered who Miss Ternan 
Wi Though this seems to us now a 
ba point of view, we must not forget 
th © it was a point of view founded in 
th moral outlook of the time, and we 
m: t accept historical periods, as we 
mt accept people, for what they 
ar rather than for what we think they 
sh ald be. To that extent, this “ hush- 
hu a” attitude is more pardonable 
th: 1 the other. 

The other is that which found 
ex ression at the time when all Vic- 
tor an things were assembled under a 
glass case—men and manners alike— 
an. labelled “‘ Humbug and hypocrisy.”’ 
Th.s phase had a long run, and Dickens 
dic not escape from the arrows of its 
ex»ositors. He was a cad who treated 
his wife shockingly and kept a mistress 
sub vosa while continuing to write 
moral tales. 

If there is one thing Dame Una’s 
admirable book shows us more than 
another it is that Dickens was too 
complex—not to say complicated—a 
personality, both as man and artist— 
to fit into so simple a definition; and 
in any case, I trust that modern men, 
faced with the present consequences of 
their social morality, will hesitate to 
be dogmatic about the private morality 
of the delicate and subtle piece of 
psychological mechanism that Dickens 
was. 


THE LATER HEROINES 


Dame Una _ Pope-Hennessey 
makes the interesting point that Ellen 
Ternan taught Dickens ‘‘something 
real about women, and his later 
heroines benefited from her example. 

The day of the long-suffering 
angel is done. She is now replaced by 
someone more complicated, more sensi- 
tive, and more human.” 

This is something to be examined 
and followed up at leisure. At least it 
is suggestive; and if Ellen did no more 
for Dickens than that, she has earned 
our thanks. She shook him out of 
one of his great weaknesses as a 
novelist : the belief that women must 
be written about as the conventional 
mode insisted on seeing them in 
theory, rather than as men did see 
them in fact. 

Even when we bear all the cir- 
cumstances in mind, we may agree 
with Dame Una that “it would have 
been better for Dickens’s reputation 
as an honest man if he had admitted 
thit he had fallen violently in love 
with a girl of eighteen and that the 
seisation of youth released in him 
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made him regard his own children as 
‘brothers and sisters’ and his own 
wife with physical disgust.”’ 


THE CONTEMPORARY VIEW 


But, agreeing that this is how we 
see it now, it must still be insisted on 
that that is not how such matters were 
dealt with then, and that Dickens was 
as much the sufferer psychologically 
from all the concealment and cotton- 
wool as any of the others. 

I commend this as the best book 
we have had on Dickens for-a long 
time, or are likely to have for a long 
time yet. 


— 
SOUVENIR 


F even the affection aroused by a 

part of the country were a gauge of 
its beauty, the English Lakes must 
stand high among our most lovely 
places : few if any who visit them fail 
to fall beneath the spell of their 
loveliness. People who do not know 
them may not realise how many 
different types of scene, how many 
elements of natural beauty are to be 
found in the few square miles of the 
Lake country; to them and also to 
all those who would love to refresh 
their memories Lakeland Journey 
(Chapman and Hall, 21s.) may be 
recommended. 


Here, among the ninety repro- 
ductions of photographs by Mr. W. A. 
Poucher which are bound between its 
covers, are to be found examples of 
many of the charms in which the 
lovers of the English Lakes most 
delight. If it is the austere beauty 
of the heights with only the clouds 
and the winds above you and the 
valleys far, far below your feet which 
you desire, ‘Pike o’ Blisco from the 
Crinkles ” or “Helvellyn and Fair- 
field Ranges beyond Langdale” will 
recall it for you. Great storm clouds 
hover over the hills in “‘The Langdale 
Pikes from Wetherlam,’” and _ in 
“Spoony Green Lane” a _ winding 
way along a gentle hillside offers a 
perfect contrast. Two of the loveliest 
of Mr. Poucher’s pictures, “‘ Dancing 
Light” and ‘Evening,’ both show 
Derwentwater from the same point at 
different times and in different lights. 
As one turns these pages memory fills 
in the blues and golds of the skies and 
waters, the depth of Summer woods, 
the white Autumn mists moving 
across the face of some lake. the 
thousand russets of Autumn setting 
the hills aflame, the cold calm gran- 
deur of snow on the peaks, or the first 
primrose hiding behind a sheltering 
hedge. The author provides a com- 
mentary on the journey during which 
these photographs were taken; he had 
hoped for snow, but perhaps many 
snow pictures would have suggested 
a uniformity which is far from the 
case. The book will form an excellent 
souvenir for those who know the 
district and, perhaps, a pleasant sur- 
prise for those who have not imagined 
its infinite variety. o: 


la lover of poetry who ever read 
Miss A. V. Stuart’s poem, Ren- 


contre, will have forgotten that 
visionary highway 
Where walked the lone, gaunt 


spinster with the immortal word. 
Nothing else in her collection, The Far 
Calling (Williams and Norgate, 3s.), is 
quite in the same class as that; but 
there are other poems happily con- 
ceived, such as The Unknown Song- 
ster, Spring in Badenoch, Refutation. 
And better still than these is The 
Peewit’s Cry : 
Yet the peewit’s cry has no hope 
and no renewing; 
’Tis the cry of the barren hearth 
and the heart’s undoing. 
The sense of tears in things is strong 
in Miss Stuart, and hauntingly 
expressed. Ni Bs 
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What is wrong with this picture ? 


There’s something peculiar about this office. Take the 
boss for example. He’s talking into the earpiece of the 
receiver .. and hasn’t the instrument disappeared ? 
His jacket too is suspect—men don’t usually button 
theirs on the left. Next, take a look at those two open 
drawers in the foreground—a desk simply could not 
be made like that. Mistake No. 5 ?—no paper in the 
typewriter... and No. 6?... How did that box of 
Caley FORTUNE chocolates get there? Caley’s aren’t 
making FORTUNE now—not until they’ve a factory of 
their own again. Meanwhile good friends in the trade 
are making Blended Chocolate Blocks for Caley. 








- CALEY cocoate 











P K craftsmanship ensures the highest possible 
standards of cut and construction in these 
delightful shoes. Because they are K Plus 
Fittings* they will fit your foot perfectly 
and so retain their shapeliness. That is the 
secret of the long wear which makes K Shoes 
such a good investment for cash 
and coupons. 








Popular wedge 
style in tan or 
green Grain. 


Limited 51/6 


stocks. 


2 K Plus Fittings are made with the heel-parts one fitting 
narrower than the fore-parts ‘see diagram), ensuring freedom 
for the toes and a close fit at the heel. 


Supplies of any one K style are very limited. Please choose from the styles you 
find available. 
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p THE NEW ORD 
UE FABRICS 


HE new fashions with their softened silhouette : 
bringing in a new order of fabrics, or it may be * e 
other way round—anyway, one cannot live with« it 
the other. A number of outstandingly beautii |, 
brand-new, fine-weight woollens and rayons are being sho: n 
in London in this Winter’s collections for the sleek mould d 
afternoon and dinner dresses. The amount of yardage of ea h 
available at present is limited for this country, but the fabr °s 
are there and the dresses designed for export—with just a 
few for this country to whet our appetites. The dresses wi h 
their cape sleeves and soft limp folds in their skirts, w: h 
draped skirts and dolman sleeves, are intensely sophisticat:d 
the right background for the elaborate upswept coiffures aid 
the exciting millinery of this Winter. Numbers of worste:is 
with a smooth surface resembling silk and a supple “handlc”’ 
are for the tailored jacket and dress ensembles that are one of 
the big styles contributed by this country during the war 
years. This is a fashion, evolved to meet war conditions, so 
good that it will continue here and is likely to be followed all 
over the world when the export trade gets into its stride again. 
Smart women in this country have always set the tailored 
fashions of the world. Colour combinations in these worstecs 
and the smooth-surfaced fine tweeds are gay and unconvei- 
tional. The fabrics have the unrivalled wearing qualities of 
the men’s suitings ; indeed, they are woven on the looms of 
the famous men’s makers. 

Some of the prettiest dresses and most interesting fabrics 
of this Winter are shown in the Rima collection, the result 
of close collaboration between Mr. Neumann and _ leading 
manufacturers of woollens and rayons. A gossamer yarn pro- 
duced by British Bemberg has been woven by A. T. Dyer 
into a black rayon chiffon and a rayon georgette to rival, for - 
the first time, those formerly made of silk. The georgette : 
makes a graceful, knife-pleated, short-skirted dress for export, | 
featuring a new butterfly sleeve. For this country, the geor- ; 
gette is styled in a full-skirted afternoon dress with a high- 
necked bodice in satin and a full skirt with gathered pancis 
of the georgette broken by black satin bands streaming down 
the skirt. The chiffon makes the ankle-length skirt of a dinner 
dress, all long, limp folds from a tiny waist with a glinting 
coal-black sequin top for export, a midnight blue batik satin 
top for this country. Chiffon makes a folded gilet to a bla: k 
marocain frock with gathers in the skirt. Rogima, a hea 
satin-backed rayon, is made into sophisticated black froc’ ; 
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PHOTOGRAPH : STUDIO BUCKLEY 
Dorville’s tunic suit in a smooth-surfaced fine herring-bone tweed in shades 
of wood brown 


i} Three smooth-handling worsteds bearing the Royal Seal guarantee 
of quality 
Homespun in bird's-eye fleck in dark brown and oatmeal. 
Heather Mills 


Herring-bone and square coating tweeds, with the Royal Sea/ guarantee 
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ine stitched felt beret in oak brown. Simple blue wool siirt 
with bands of stitching. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone : Mayfair 4120 





By apnointnent 
Linen Mfrs. 


Simple tailored wool dress in 
new Autumn colours 
Hips 38, 40, 42 


7 coupons £10.4.6 
Part packing ard postage 1/3 


famous for linenssince 1766 


ond Street, corner of Oxford Street and at 175-176, Sloane Street, S.W 





Prager model for the Junior Miss. 
Tailored Dress and Jacket in fine stripe 
tropical suiting. The dress has two 
patch pockets and pleats back and 
front ; piping and brass buttons form 
the trimming. 


£24 4s. 6d. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 
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A string boucle in fuchsia and a 
large range of colour for jackets. 
Coleman 


The type of worsted cloth being 
used for the dress and jacket ensem- 
bles. Heather Mills 


A man’s suiting with a soft handle 
in canary yellow, stone and green. 
Coleman 
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with wedge-shaped or deep V-shaped décolletés and epauleti« oy 


cape sleeves. 


Plastic decoration is used with great dexteri y jp 


an irregular dot design all over a grey afternon dress and also 


in a trellis pattern on the basque of a black jumper suit. 
motifs are carried out in tone on tone effects, dove on 
black on black, but on the narrow bands of a veridian 


1ese 
ve, 
een 


dinner dress the plastic appliqué is in different shades. 


NOVELTY among the woollens is the billiard clot! 
which a version with an especially soft finish has 
evolved with the co-operation of Booth’s of Gildersome. 


for 
een 
Mr, 


Neumann has used it in his Winter colours, veridian g ‘en, 


cardinal red and bishop’s purple. A 
cardinal red coat, with big sleeves, top an 
elegant purple dress with swathed, c: )ss- 
over waist drapery; a purple coat goes © ith 
a veridian green dress with a draped fr pnt, 
while another two-piece has purple — ver 
fuchsia. The colours make magnificent ils 
and the clothes are cut with great dis‘ nc- 
tion. The dramatic coats are nipped i at 
the waist, have big sleeves, are padde: to 
make wide shoulders and are given mii: ute 
rolled ‘collars. The sleek dresses have : ne- 
sided drapery on skirt or bodice, or b« th; 
some are so tight about the skirt as tc be 
almost hobbles and have dolman slee es, 

Mr. Neumann tells me that lines will 
become increasingly feminine, with smzller 
waists, and an inch on bust or hip wil! no 
longer be considered a major tragedy, 
Colours, after years of black-out and khaki, 
are and will be bright, clear and gay, but 
some new pastel shades will emerge in the 
Spring. Textures will probably be smoother, 
suaver and sleeker and, with an eye on 
export trade, will cover a wide range of 
tweeds, suitings and jerseys for which this 
country is so justly famous. 

A fine jersey is another new fabric 
added to the collections this Winter, and 
makes an intensely sophisticated afternoon 
frock with wide epaulette sleeves. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


N 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 

FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St. W.1 








CROSSWORD No. 818 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 818, Country Luis, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,"" not later than the 
first post on Thursday, October 4, 1945. 


Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 817. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 21, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Paradise; 5, Milton; 9, Wild Duck; 10, Garret; 11, 
Trailing; 12, Pixies; 14, Changeling; 18, Twelve noon; 22, Riders; 23, 
Sabotage; 24, Icarus; 25, Startles; 26, Huddle; 27, Red roses. DOWN— 
1, Pewits; 2, Reload; 3, Diddle; 4, Second-hand; 6, Imagined; 7, 
Terrific; 8, Not a sign; 13, Into Battle; 15, Starfish; 16, Headland; 
17, Overfull; 19, Poorer; 20, Fables; 21, Leases. 


ACROSS. 


. One can always get a rise out of him (5) 
. In the desert or elsewhere it’s all my eye ! (6) 
. 8 might well share the cask of wine (6) 
. O, I don’t race ! (anagr.) (10) 
. Stone (4) 
. Even the hippo can’t take more at one bite (8) 
. Revelries by night? (6) 
3. The man with the broom at his masthead 
(7, 3, 5) 
. Pickled (6) 
20. Without guile (8) 
3. Tenants of the Mappin Terraces (4) 
. Elegant rig (anagr.) (10) 
26. Where my darling Clementine lived wit! her 
father (6) 
. She is all but a belle (6) 
28. Material one might have reposed in? (5 


DOWN. 


. A Kipling hero on nothing at all (6) 
2. Beautiful, and quite breezy (4) 
3. Alleviation (6) 
. It will keep your head warm whether o 
you’re a Crimean veteran (9, 6) 
. Forsaken (8) 
. Paradoxically, an unarmed man may pc 536ss 
them (6, 4) 
. Fly (6) 
. The very repasts for males (5) 
. She may be hardly distinguishable 
oneself (4, 6) 
5. It may mean soft and would anyhow 
green (5) 
. Dogs for the fireside (8) 
pee the commissariat cam-u-el 
*E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a 
one.’’ —Kipling (6) 
. Quarter of a pint (6) 
. United (6) 
. The market’s going up ! (4) 


chi 





The winner of Crossword No. 81€ is 
Sister Magee, 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Northamptoz . 
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